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1G Cut Paper Patterns of the new and ele- 
gant Plain Round Basque, Over-Skirt with Side 
Pleats,and Demi-trained Fan Skirt, illustrated on 
page 368 of the present Number, are now ready, 
and will be sent by the Publishers by Mail, prepaid, 
on receipt of Twenty-five Cents for the entire suit. 
Full Lists of our Cut Paper Patterns mailed on 
receipt of Postage. 





{Gr Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a choice variety of full-sized patterns, illus- 
trations, and descriptions of Ladies’ Silk, Woolen, 

ercale, Bunting, Muslin, and other Summer 
Dresses ; Summer Scarfs, Mantles, Fichu-Man- 
tillas, etc.; Ladies’ and Children’s Summer Hats 
and Bonnets; Boys’ and Girls’ Gymnastic Suits ; 
Children’s Dresses ; Lingerie; Parasols; Fans; 
Sofa Pillows ; Pillow-Shams ; Letter Cases ; News- 
paper Racks, etc., etc.; with rich literary and pic- 
torial attractions. A special feature of this Num- 
ber will be a large number of Embroidery Patterns 
for Piano Stools, Sofa and Chair Pillows, Bas- 
hets, Monograms, Hankerchiefs, Lingerie, Dresses, 
Wrappings, etc., in Cross Stitch, Application, and 
Satin Stitch, Netted Guipure, Darned Netting, 
White Embroidery, etc. 





SB Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for June 1 contains a very interesting 
ancient Map of Africa, showing what was known 
of that continent more than two hundred years 
ago, a portrait of a young Caffre Chief, and other 
attractive features. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for Fune 8. 





A NEGLECTED SPOT. 


F all the lonesome and nightmareish 
creations of human hands is there any 
thing to be seen, not excepting jails, to rival 
the usual country school-house! Ugliness 
has marked it for its own; desolation al- 
ways seems to be enthroned around it, and 
the atmosphere above it to hang like a 
cloud of low spirits. 
Probably the situation of the little build- 
ing is chosen without any regard to fitness 
other than as a spot midway of the “ dis- 
trict,” so that those of the south and east 
shall have no advantage over those of the 
west and north, and it commonly stands by 
the way-side, unrelieved by any shade, sur- 
rounded by an arid plain, which, if it were 
possible, the play of the school-children has 
made more arid yet. It is usually, too, a 
hideous little box, sometimes painted red, 
sometimes yellow, sometimes not painted at 
all; once in a while, when a great step in 
refinement has been reached, painted white, 
and finished with green blinds, a last pitch 
of elegance being given by a small belfry 
and a big bell; but this is not of frequent 
occurrence, As you drive by this place on a 
summer day, naturally slackening speed with 
the thought of children’s faces to be seen 
and voices to be heard, you peer into a little 
closet of an entry, with its water bucket and 
rusty dipper, and its rows of sorry torn hats, 
of sun-bonnets, and dinner pails, and from 
inner depths comes a long-drawn buzz and 
drone that makes you think only of wretch- 
ed little prisoners, and a young jailer as 
wretched as they, shut up at unwelcome 
tasks in that unlovely spot; and you pity 
the first country-born baby that you see 
afterward, to think it has all the hateful ex- 
perience of that place yet to go through, 
relieved only by the bliss of recess, by notes 
of dismissal, and by permissions given the 
lifted hand to “go out.” Hot, dusty, dull, 
tedious, and altogether exasperating in 
summer, what is the place in winter? 
There are many of us who remember it— 
how vividly! Frequently then the gentle 
and rosy young teacher of the summer has 
been replaced by the powerful college stu- 
dent, invested with a brief authority of 
which he means to make the most, and who 
has arrived at the age which feels that the 
universe has existed hitherto only to bring 
things to this pass, and that he is the cen- 
tre of it anyway, with his deep voice, his 
long stride, his overwhelming knowledge, 
and his overruling ferule; for the rosy girl- 
teacher could never hope to cope with the 
rough young rascals, the “big boys,” who 
farm in summer, but get their schooling in 
the fall and winter terms. A great furnace 
of a stove is set up at one end of the room, 
loaded with logs of wood, or else a tall cyl- 
inder, full of coal, that makes the region 
round about it alittle Tophet, but keeps the 
outer edges of the room still in a polar chill, 
to which the strength of the cordon of big 
boys always banishes the little ones, before 
and after school and at the noonings, as a 
proper punishment for their size. From 
around this furnace rise horrid smells of 
burning boots, of scorching woolens, and 
vapors of snow-wet clothes sizzling as they 
dry. In the lesson hours there are always 





one or two pretty girls sitting there—the 
plain girls seldom put themselves so for- 
ward—sometimes studying, sometimes gig- 
gling, together with perhaps one small ail- 
ing child whose throat is bound up in red 
flannel and goose-grease ; andsometimes one 
of those big boys is planted between these 
pretty girls, blushing and aching from top 
to toe, as a punishment for his size. The 
room is full of narrow files of desks that 
have never been painted, and that are or- 
namented with a world of curious carving, 
done in jackknife, of the initials, ships, 
anchors, and hearts of several generations. 
Sometimes all these desk-covers fall with 
such a mighty and unanimous slam that no 
one culprit is to be found guilty, and when 
the classes go racketing down the long and 
narrow aisles between these desks, the tread 
of an army is less sonorous than their pre- 
concerted scuffle. Around the sides of this 
cheerful place runs a row of dirty black- 
boards, filling the interspaces of the great 
bare windows—vehicles of frequent but 
wisely unnoticed insult, and on which, in a 
surreptitious and hieroglyphical way, much 
love-making also goes forward unobserved 
by the teacher’s eyes, that can not be 
omniscient. Above the blackboards the 
plaster wall is bare and broken, and deco- 
rated, as well as the ceiling, by solar sys- 
tems and galaxies of little lumps of pulp or 
chewed paper, whose generic name, in de- 
fault of any other, we will not be forced to 
use—wanton missiles, used now in idleness, 
and now in insolence. 

In this stifling and disgusting place, and 
in this company, days and weeks go by, 
while the young human being is taking the 
mould of his surroundings, and the commu- 
nity takes no notice of any thing but.the 
fact of recitation and its degrees of imper- 
fection. Any shed, provided it kept out the 
weather, that community seems to think, 
would be good enough for a school-house. 
Nobody questions whether the generation 
would be improved, whether learning would 
be easier, pleasanter, or more profitable, if 
the school-house were not so disagreeable a 
place that all were eager to be out of it, and 
nobody ever dreams of such a madly senti- 
mental and chimerical thing as adding a 
bit of beauty to its lonesome hideousness. 
To paint the walls, to shape the painful 
seats, to improve the desks that the users 
would presently reduce to their original 
condition, and expect it to do any good ad- 
ditionally, would seem to every tax-payer 
in the district as idle as to send satin chris- 
tening gowns to the South Sea Islanders, 
hoping to make them the better Christians, 
and as wanton a waste of money as if they 
shoved so many bank-bills into the furnace, 
hoping that the combustion would better 
warm the great room. 

We wonder, under these circumstances, 
with the impassibility of committee-men, 
selectmen, and the rest, that it never occurs 
to the larger girls, whose instincts, as a 
rule, beauty finds more accessible than it 
does those of the other sex, or those of older 
people, to change, as they can, the appear- 
ance of things within and without this 
place in which they pass so many hours, in 
which their younger sisters may do the 
same, and in which, if they live and marry, 
their children will probably be condemned 
to as weary an imprisonment. If, feeling 
any interest themselves, they could but 
make the interest general, and contrive a 
concerted movement, they would find it no 
such severe task as it might seem at first 
thought. If, for instance, they only deter- 
mine, to begin with, to paper the wall above 
the blackboards, the cost of a cheap pa- 
per, divided among them all, will be but a 
mere trifle, and they can make a frolic of 
putting it on themselves, or of directing the 
big boys how to put it on; and once on, 
bright and clean, the urchin who would 
first deface it with his paper missiles of the 
vulgar name would find himself in trouble, 
for ambition will have been aroused, and a 
pride of possession will be felt that will go 
far toward preservation and increase of 
pleasant appearance. Then they can con- 
spire to put neat shades and rollers at the 
windows that hitherto have been shaded at 
need by nothing better than a piece of green 
paper. Flowers, probably, would not live 
in the windows in winter, or, indeed, in the 
room at all; but there are a multitude of 
plaster casts and vases going about the 
land, on the image vendors’ heads, and sell- 
ing for little or nothing, from among which 
there may often be chosen really fine copies 
of good things, and which could be of vast 
service, with their silent speech, if set in 
the window spaces against the light, to 
teach beauty of outline when the tired eyes 
look up from the tedious study. If there is 
not among them money enough for this, 
small as the outlay would be, there are 

ways of raising it—by subscription, by 
“ fairs,” which they can carry through them- 
selves, by harvest feasts and strawberry 
festivals, and which, indeed, may give them 
the further means of doing something larger, 


. 





such as improving the teacher’s desk, hang- 
ing maps behind it, buying globes for it, 
and shaming the committee into new desks 
and new floors. And if this may not be, 
something can be effected by individual ef- 
fort—by knitting socks, or setting one’s own 
particular hen, or any of the small ways in 
which determined girls can get a little mon- 
ey; and the individual effort of a dozen 
girls, when put together, will amount to no 
small matter. Nobody can tell how much 
a little ambition and love of better sur- 
roundings will do if it once sets about 
achieving; and two or three high-spirited 
girls may, if they will, at very little direct 
cost to any, revolutionize and metamorphose 
the whole appearance of district schools 
throughout the land; for there are certain 
things that travel on the wind, and which 
a bird in the air shall carry, and what one 
school-house is, another will shortly become. 

But even if it were quite beyond the 
power of parents, teachers, or scholars to 
change materially for the better the gen- 
eral features of the school-house, either 
without or within, what shall we say of 
that singular neglect, by a rural communi- 
ty whose business is to plant and sow, which 
it shows in summer in relation to outside 
flowers and vines? These cost no money; 
they are freely given; they pass from one 
hand to another ; they need only forethought 
and a little time. Virginia creeper—or, as 
we commonly miscall it, woodbine—can be 
brought from the woods, set out in five min- 
utes, requires but a little watering at first 
and a little training, rots no wood, hurts no 
paint, and hides the want of it; and this 
once started, before the girl who trans- 
planted it has left school she may see it 
making a bower of the ugly little building, 
and hanging from the eaves like the great 
bunches of the grapes of Eshcol. Clematis, 
too, may come from the woods, sweet-brier, 
wild smilax, and countless other things of 
beauty. While, to say nothing of rarer 
things, a few cents will buy a handful of 
morning-glory seeds, a few moments will 
plant them, and a few weeks will cover the 
side of the place with a screen of brilliant 
greenery all day, and with a perfect rainbow 
of blossoms every morning, that shall not 
only gladden the eyes of scholars and teach- 
ers, but shall soften a thousand asperities in 
the conduct of the day, and shall cause an 
ejaculation of blessing to escape the lips of 
every passer-by. 





MOURNING CUSTOMS. 


O long as society requires a code whereby to 

te manners and customs, even the du- 

ties we owe to the dead, the expression of our 

grief, the silent testimony to the vacant place 

beside our hearth, will demand certain orthodox 

rules, which may, perhaps, be defied and in no 

wise outrage one’s personal feeling, but can hard- 

ly be entirely disregarded with proper respect to 
those who have passed beyond our seeing. 

Of late years, happily for the needs of human 
nature, the requirements of mourning have been 
greatly modified. The Spanish mourning of to- 
day shows us to what a horrible extreme custom 
may lead its votaries; for we can not speak of 
draping one’s bed and dressing-room, one’s stair- 
case and doorways, in black, of dressing tiny in- 
fants in crape and bombazine, as any thing but 
a foolish following of custom. Feeling may be 
demonstrated in certain forms and outward ob- 
servances, but these reckless extremes can not 
be dictated by sentiment. At present society 
recognizes both the bereaved and those in his or 
her circle. The sepulchral days of crape and 
bombazine are no more; while both fabrics are 
used, they are lightened and modified so that 
the friend who is in affliction shows only that 
her garb is sombre, but by no means entirely 
depressing to those around her. In England, 
where fabrics are very rigidly observed, they af- 
fect social customs emphatically: an English 
widow wears her crape and bombazine so long 
as she is not in society. This period is usually 
for one year and a day: after that the heavy 
crapes are removed, some lighter trimming em- 
ployed, and the widow “goes out” to any small 
and informal affair. She may go to a dinner, 
wearing no lace, but white Jisse trimmings and 
ornaments of pearls and onyx, while her widow’s 
cap is indicated by something daintier than the 
close bonnet frill, At the end of the second 
year the mourning may be laid aside, although 
many English widows continue to wear black 
silks and velvets, and always maintain the cap, 
which, of course, would be out of place with any 
show of color. The rules for the American 
mourning are very nearly similar, but in England 
black is adopted on slighter provocation and 
abandoned much earlier, and there are so many 
considerations unknown to America which gov- 
ern the English social code that these matters 
not only become more clearly defined, but are 
more imperative. An heir at law on his coming 
into the property adopts mourning, with all his 
household, for three months, rega’ of the de- 

of relationship ; second cousins, relatives in 
nagar and legatees all wear mourning, and 
the sombre garb is frequently adopted as “ com- 
plimentary” by friends of the deceased, and worn 
for periods of from three weeks to three months. 
A visitor in England will make a first call on an 
afflicted friend in a black gown and gloves, and 
frequently with her entire costume of mourning. 
Minor matters are also systematically regula: 





Black-edged cards are used only until the first 
violet and gray are worn. Cards of inquiry and 
condolence are sent out with the utmost precis- 
ion, and any stranger in London or the great 
towns of England sees puzzling signs, which may 
be read as of woe. 

After a death, for three or six months a 
hatchment is hung out. This consists of a dia- 
mond-shaped canvas or board about three feet 
wide, painted black, with the family escutcheon 
in colors upon it. This is hung above the draw- 
ing-room windows, and sometimes a black dra- 
pery is added. Closing the inside blind always 
signifies a death. Not long ago a friend of mine 
in a London apartment closed the inner shutters 
of his-sitting-room in this way, when some friends 
calling were horror-struck, and faintly asked the 
servant who admitted them when Mr. —— died! 
In driving out while in deep mourning half-drawn 
shutters are used instead of carriage windows, so 
that the occupant is never seen; coachman, foot- 
men, harness, all are in mourning, and the crowd- 
ed thoroughfares are avoided. 

English laws for dress are so complete that the 
very mode of putting on trimming is defined, A 
widow wears crape put on in one piece, but may 
not wear the same material in tucks, whereas a 
parent for a child, or vice versa, wears tucks of 
crape, their very number being expressed by fash- 
ion. Mourning for a cousin, usually worn in Eng- 
land for three weeks, is of a very elaborately 
trimmed description, and generally consists of 
half-worn black silk gowns furbished with new 
crape. On going into an English household which 
death has recently visited, the impression of ex- 
terior gloom is excessively depressing. Not only 
do all the family wear black, but the servants are 
likewise attired in it, and the little children play- 
ing in their nurseries are clothed entirely, from 
gown to stockings, in the sombre hue. “Court 
mourning” is only worn by the royal family and 
their households, though it is frequently adopted 
by head officers of the state or crown. While it 
is assumed on the death of very remote relatives 
of the reigning family, it is proportionately brief 
and light in color. I remember seeing the Prin- 
cess of Wales when in mourning for a niece. 
Her dress was a pretty gray and white silk; her 
bonnet a black chip, with a wreath of violets. 
The dress of her lady-in-waiting, silver gray, with 
a bonnet in keeping. Assuredly when mourning 
dictates such dainty colors, it becomes the most 
insignificant and idlest of conventionalities. 

Returning to our own land, where we are gov- 
erned greatly by English social etiquette, we find 
the question of dress somewhat more elaborate, 
if more reasonable, than formerly. So many fab- 
rics may now be employed that we can only lay 
down general rules, which, be it understood, re- 
late to the orthodox, and are to be considered en- 
tirely as matters of social conventionality. For 
the first year of a widow’s mourning, Henrietta, 
bombazine, or paramatta cloth may be used, 
trimmed in some plain but heavy fashion with 
crape. Cashmeres and the soft wool fabrics 
without a pattern come next, and at the end of 
the second year silk and crape or plain silk may 
be worn. Three years is the orthodox time for 
a widow’s mourning, during which, 9f course, the 
cap is constantly worn. For relatives of a less 
degree—children or parents, brothers or sisters— 
the conventional garb is Henrietta cloth with 
crape trimming for six months, with cashmeres 
and heavy plain cloths in common wear, after 
which crape and silk may be used for the second 
half year, followed by six months of simple black. 
The time may be prolonged according to inclina- 
tion. Violets and grays are seldom used now in 
American second mourning, but black and white 
in fabrics or trimming take their place. “Com- 
plimentary” mourning is but little known. The 
conventional rule ends with grandparents, uncles 
and aunts, nephews and nieces, for whom mourn- 
ing of various degrees of lightness should be worn 
for six months or one year. It is never demand- 
ed that a friend should adopt the sombre garb, 
but where strong feeling or constant association 
has rendered the bond one no less than kinship, 
it is not unusual, and, of course, may be expected. 
House servants, unless longer in service than is 
common with American families, do not go into 
mourning, but it is customary for the coachman 
or footman, constantly seen in public, to wear a 
black livery. 

The question of dress, apparently irrelevant, 
actually governs social conduct, for, beginning 
with the widow’s mourning, it will be readily un- 
derstood that during her first period of crapes 
and bombazine she should not be seen in public. 
The second six months it is not unusual or unor- 
thodox for a widow occasionally to make a friend- 
ly visit, for it is when the mind is most deeply 
harrowed that this relaxation is often the most 
needed, and at no time should such an indulgence 
be commented upon. Indeed, in these matters 
it is very difficult to establish any fixed rule, since 
temperaments are so widely different that where 
in some cases seclusion mitigates woe, in others 
diversion is the surest remedy, and unless good 
taste is outraged, we are bound always to respect 
private motives, the depth of which no outsider 
can penetrate. After the first six months those 
who are in the mourning of a parent or sister 
may, with all respect to their dead, pay and re- 
ceive friendly visits, although for the first year 
any omissions in this regard can not be criticised 
as at other times. After that period, when the 
mourning is considerably lightened, friends and 
society and life have their claims. It is then 
customary to go out into more general society— 
indeed, to any but the largest festivities, Rela- 
tives of the third class—uncles, aunts, nephews, 
nieces, etc.—are not expected to remain above 
two or three months in seclusion; the mourning 
being entirely laid aside at the end of six months, 
after the first eight or ten weeks some social 
claims are exacted. In all these matters even 
society and conventionality recognize the claims 

of the living as equal to the respect owed to the 
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dead, and life has its needs, its opportunities for 
development, which are not to be taken advan- 

of or satisfied in seclusion. 

the interval between a death and funeral, 
society, so to speak, has absolutely no claims ; it 
has its own duties, but it can demand nothing, 
and a slight can hardly be given or felt at such 
a time. During this period it is customary for 
friends to leave cards of inquiry at the door. 
They can not expect to see any member of the 
family, although there is usually some near lady 
friend or relative who receives those who feel 
their acquaintance sufficient to justify a call. 
Notes of condolence should only be written dur- 
ing this time by those who knew the deceased 
or had some special claim of friendship, but they 
are never answered at once. Some time later it 
is considered kindly as well as conventional to 
make a reply to these, or to indicate their receipt 
in some fashion. The first calls made by the 
person in mourning should be upon those who 
evinced earliest sympathy and condolence; but 
except in the case of dear friends these should 
be by card, not in person. 

Invitations should be sent after the first six 
weeks to a house of mourning, thereby indicating 
thoughtful courtesy, but they are only answered 
by a card or cards, on which nothing should be 
written, the black border answering every such 


urpose, 

A bride who sends cards to friends in deep 
mourning is always expected to make the first 
call, which should be done informally and alone; 
such a call is among the first to be returned. 

There are many persons so desirous of express- 
ing their grief by the most conventional symbols 
that of late years exaggerated forms have become 
semi-fashionable. We refer chiefly to the style 
of stationery rather forced upon society, and 
which never could be in good taste or an indica- 
tion of sorrowing. Black bordering on cards or 
note-paper should be only an expression of the 
mourning worn, and as such simple and narrow. 
The half-inch borders used are a ridiculous ex- 
treme, and can only excite unkind criticism. A 
well-known English gentleman of rank, whose 
face and figure are as familiar to Boulogne as 
was Beau Nash’s to Bath, indulged a few sum- 
mers ago in the most conventional expressions of 
grief; going, however, beyond these, he origina- 
ted paper to correspond to a tint with his mourn- 
ing. From black an inch wide his borders merged 
into violet, passing thence to a pale lavender 
streak, when Lord began to accept invita- 
tions. The fashion thus capriciously set flicker- 
ed feebly for a time in England, caught at, as all 
extremes are in any country, by those who desire 
to do every thing in a pronounced and conspicu- 
ous fashion, and to whom death is but a phase of 
life, to be regarded from the most fashionable and 
approved-of stand-point. 

Apart from these principal considerations there 
are certain minor points—matters not so much 
of etiquette, perhaps, as of custom, but which 
hardly come within our present purpose. The 
sending out of funeral cards, long looked upon 
as obsolete, has been of late years partially re- 
vived, but can hardly be considered popular, 
since it entails more thought and ceremony upon 
those in affliction than they can undertake, and 
at best is but a remnant of the extreme ceremo- 
nial of a century ago. Roman Catholics have a 
special motive in it—that of asking prayers for 
their dead—and such cards with them usually 
contain some brief prayer like the psalm known 
as “ De Profundis.” 

Instinct, the common impulse of Christian feel- 
ing, must be the first guide in matters of mourn- 
ing etiquette. Remembering that intrusiveness 
is never more out of taste than when death has 
visited our friends’ household, we should also 
think of the need of tender, sympathetic action, 
the timely written word which shows that we 
speak from a full heart, the generous hand, the 
thoughtfulness for what is needed, and for what 
we should keep out of our actions or speech. 
Few people have that rarest of all delicacy which 
teaches silence or reticence at the proper moment, 
and all the knowledge of etiquette in the world 
does not prevent some persons from intruding 
their own concerns, their own ideas, wishes, busi- 
hess matters, etc., upon the friend whose whole 
nature has been wrenched by the visitant of God, 
and to whom temporal matters seem for the time 
being cruel, harsh necessities. It is, unfortunate- 
ly, difficult to lay down rule or law for such as 
these. Did not a wise and gentle teacher of a 
by-gone day tell us that true politeness was kind- 
ness of heart, and the highest etiquette to be 
learned from the gentlest Christian ? 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
PLAIN ROUND BASQUE, OVER-SKIRT WITH SIDE 
PLEATS, AND DEMI-TRAINED FAN SKIRT. 


PNHE dress with plain round basque and over- 
skirt with side pleats, illustrated on page 
368, and of which a cut paper pattern is pub- 
lished, is a tasteful design that is suitable for the 
house and street alike, and for both plain and 
rich fabrics. Two materials of different tones of 
one color are seen in this dress, but many dress- 
es of one fabric are made by this pattern. The 
plain basque displays a fine figure most advan- 
tageously, as its beauty depends upon its fine fit 
given by the low darts in front and the short 
side forms of the back. The fact that it is not 
overburdened with trimming commends this de- 
sign for rich materials. Ladies of experience 
know that it is best to make up rich stuffs plain- 
ly, their freshness and beauty being enough for 
the first season ; afterward they can be modern- 
ized by adding new trimming, and the plain waist 
is not defaced by ripping off old-fashioned gar- 
niture. The plastron vest—the only ornament 
on this waist—may be detached or buttoned on 
rmanently, according to taste. The over-skirt 
os a stylish wrinkled apron, is very slightly 








draped behind, and has two sets of side pleats 
separated by a puff put on as trimming. The 
demi-trained fan skirt clings to the figure in front 
and on the sides, with a fan pleating behind to 
give fullness for the train. It is a simple and 
economical design. Two shades of brown are 
much used in such costumes. The lighter shade 
is beige, and may be silk, wool, or grenadine ; the 
darker shade is leaf brown, and is usually silk, 
or else of solid-colored wool goods. The dark 
Jacqueminot red and more brilliant poppy shades 
are now much used with such dresses for bright- 
ening them up; this color appears as pipings or 
facings in the cravat bow, and as flowers or rib- 
bon on the beige-colored straw bonnet. 


SMALLER DETAILS. 


The small articles that have so much to do in 
making up elegant outfits are now selected in 
Paris by modistes with the same care and search 
for novelties that they devote to dresses. At the 
most exclusive houses are shown the new fanciful 
parasols of écru pongee or foulard striped around 
with gay colors to match those in the costume. 
There are also embroidered parasols for dress oc- 
casions and carriage use. These are white, cream, 
or pale tinted foulard or twilled silk bordered 
with hand needle-work in gay colors, red, blue, 
and moss green, finished with fly fringe in which 
all the gay colors appear. These have canopy 
tops and long floating ends of bright-colored rib- 
bon; the sticks are of most unique design. 


a crane swinging in a pendent ring, or else a tiny ' 


square tile of Japanese bronze is mounted in col- 
ored gold; $10 or $12 will buy a scarf pin of 
nice design and workmanship, though many are 
far more expensive. Colored golds, caused by 
copper alloys, and also platina, are still much 
used. Stone cameos and large amethysts, or a 
simple topaz cut intaglio, are set in handsome 
scarf pins, 

Ear-rings are short, flat rather than in ball 
shape, and are fastened in a way that brings 
them close against the lobe of the ear. They are 
made in designs to match the long brooches just 
described, e lotus leaf enamelled with red, 
blue, and green makes most graceful ear-rings ; 
these cost $12 for the ear-rings; $30 buys the 
set with long brooch. Filigree gold butterflies 
that seem to have just lit upon the ear, so close- 
ly are they attached, are $10 for the pair. Hang- 
ing yeliow gold vases of slender classic outline 
are $9. An enamelled blue and green pair rep- 
resenting the Nile key is $15. Japanese fans 
spread and enamelled are very pretty. Tur- 
quoises are still favorite stones for hoop ear- 
rings, for horse-shoes and bars, associated with 
pearls, The crescent is a popular design at 
present in jewelry, and is seen in brooches, or- 
naments for the hair, bracelets, ear-rings, and 
finger-rings. There are Turkish sets showing 
domes of mosques, and some have the minaret 
and crescent. One beautiful pair of ear-rings 
at $40 is the dome of a Chinese pagoda with 





New cravat bows are long and slender, and 
are of embroidered or brocaded ribbon loops of 
very bright colors down one side, while the other 
half is of white lace, either Valenciennes or du- 
chesse. Others are many clustered loops of dou- 
bled satin ribbon all of one color, or else in con- 
trasts, such as pale blue with Jacqueminot red, 
or olive green with pink. China crape bows of 
pale tints are embroidered on rich dark colors. 
The fancy now is to wear a great deal of white 
lace or lawn at the throat, and the long jabots, 
fichus, and round collars often form the only 
trimming for handsome corsages. Silver braid 
is also used to trim China crape bows, 

Silk and thread stockings are chosen to match 
the dresses with which they are to be worn. 
Black silk stockings have come into vogue again, 
and are ornamented across the instep with bars 
of pink embroidery or with dots of cream-color, 
or else they are wrought up the sides with gar- 
net or pale blue. Another fancy is that of hav- 
ing the leg of one color and the foot of another. 
Pale blue and red are combined in this way, or 
lavender with cream-color or with brown. Fine 
thread stockings have bars of blue on white, or 
else colored stripes on the insteps. 

Buttons of real tortoise-shell are shown for 
rich costumes. Some of these are inlaid with 
colored pearl to represent flowers and leaves, 
and others have gold or silver birds or bees, and 
cost often $4 for a single button. 

Alsaeian bows of watered ribbon trim the new- 
est breakfast caps of white organdy or of gauze. 
A tiny bunch of flowers—violets, daisies, rose- 
buds, or else foliage—is sometimes set in with the 
bow, and a fringe of foliage falls over the back 
hair. Embroidery in colored silk edges dressy 
gauze caps, and sometimes seed-pearls are used. 

Head-dresses of flowers are in tiny pointed 
hut shape, to be placed on top of the head, with 
fringes to droop from the centre. 


WHITE DRESSES, ETC. 


Modistes who make a specialty of white goods, 
lingerie, etc., import white dresses for the morn- 
ing and for summer afternoons in most beautiful 
designs. The finest lawns and French nansook 
are used for these, and the trimmings are em- 
broidery, lace, and tucks. For the morning are 
white lawn dresses with deep pleating in the 
skirt, while a drapery arranged in simple yet 
most graceful fashion forms an over-skirt that 
is easily laundried. This consists of a sort of 
scarf front put straight across in easy folds, and 
trimmed on the top and bottom with wide embroid- 
ery. The lower edge reaches about to the knees, 
and conceals the top of the pleating on the skirt ; 
this stops on the sides, and the back has hang- 
ing drapery of two widths of lawn trimmed all 
around, and pleated on to the tournure somewhat 
in fan shape to spread out on the skirt. The 
waist is a basque of graceful shape, with the 
front tucked in diagonal rows to represent a vest, 
and edged with embroidery. For the afternoon 
are more elaborately made dresses, with longer 
skirts and more ample drapery. Young ladies 
have rosettes of narrowly folded satin ribbon of 
five or six different colors to wear with white 
dresses. Ladies in mourning use bows of black 
or purple China crape. 

The lingerie imported by these modistes con- 
sists of fichus and collarettes for low-throated 
dresses, and large collars and cuffs for high-neck- 
ed dresses. Shirred lawn collars and cuffs are 
edged with Valenciennes thread, or else very fine 
torchon lace. Crépe lisse folds make beautiful 
fichus edged with point duchesse lace; some of 
these are in vest shape, some are square for Pom- 
padour dresses, while others are three-cornered 
and crossed on the bosom. 


STYLES IN JEWELRY. 


The long slender scarf pin is now the fashion- 
able brooch, and is the most important article of 
jewelry. It is sold separately, or else it forms 
part of a set with ear-rings, and perhaps sleeve- 
buttons to match. Something unique in design 
is sought for in these pins, and antique styles are 
most liked. Bars of pale yellow gold are orna- 
mented with Etruscan-work in fine twisted wire, 
or the word Roma, or else pendent vases. Indian, 
Turkish, and Egyptian designs are ornamented 
with rams’ horns, crescents, serpents, sc: rabei, 
or lotus leaves, and are richly enamelled with 
dark red, blue, and green. Japanese designs are 
more light and fanciful, showing open fans of 
gold in ace like patterns tipped with turquoises, 





pendent turquoises. Enamelled Egyptian sets 
of simple design, with brooch included, are $37. 
Cleopatra’s Needle with the winged globe be- 
neath is a fashionable design for jewelry. 

For the hair are large ornamental pins repre- 
senting stars, lotus leaves, butterflies, a dove, 
or a flower mounted on curled wire that makes 
the ornament quiver as the wearer moves. These 
begin as low as $23. Large hair-pins of pure 
gold are sold for fastening on the veil, and are 
luxuries indulged in by ladies with golden hair ; 
they cost from $3 to $5 each. 

Lockets are arranged to serve also as brooches, 
and are ornamented with the Indian, Roman, 
Turkish, and Japanese designs already described. 
These cost from $12 upward. Black velvet dog- 
collars now rival gold necklaces as a support for 
lockets. Some are fastened by gold clasps, and 
others have a jewelled spray set on the front. 
The newest necklaces are light and slender in- 
stead of the massive links lately in vogue. Brace- 
lets vary from the most delicate ring of gold 
with padlock or jewelled clasp to the heaviest 
bands; the latter are quite plain, or else they 
have open threads of gold mounted with jewelled 
decorations. There are also bracelets of Persian 
design made of the lightest gold threads in lace- 
like patterns, yet so strong that they can not be 
crushed. Watch chains have a bar to fasten in 
the button-hole of the dress. 

Cameos are shown for rich sets of jewelry 
mounted with pearls, diamonds, and colored gold 
settings of quaintest design. There is a fancy 
for cameos with black grounds with a pale flesh- 
tinted stratum for the figure. Scarabei cut in 
topaz are also much liked. 

The fancy in setting diamonds is to mass them 
in a design entirely of diamonds, yet suggesting 
a symbol or an idea; thus a pendant, which is 
also a brooch, represents a crescent, or a pansy, a 
dove, a feather, a star,or a shell. There is no 
gold visible, and silver is much used for the set- 


ting. There are also bar pins of black onyx, on — 


which are pendent diamonds that vibrate. Cres- 
cents of red gold have the centre filled in with 
diamonds. Colored pearls, pink, pale gray, cream- 
color, and black, are among choice jewels for full 
dress. 

A mere thread of gold supporting a solitaire 
diamond is the favorite engagement ring, though 
there is more latitude than formerly in the choice 
of stones for such rings. A sapphire or an em- 
erald is now frequently selected, and sometimes 
both are seen together with a diamond between. 
The long slender medallion is preferred in such 
rings ; it is sometimes set diagonally, but seldom 
in a round cluster. Very pretty rings have three 
pearls of different tints—pink, white, and cream- 
color: price $75. Tasteful and unique designs 
are shown at much lower prices. 

For information received thanks are due, for 
dresses and lingerie, to Mrs. M. A. ConnELLy ; and 
Madame Darpy; and for jewelry, to Tuzopore B. 
Srarr. 





PERSONAL. 

THE Queen of the Belgians is an artist of no 
ordinary merit, and her pictures find a ready 
sale, of which she is very proud. The last one 
completed was a field of grain, in which was 
seen a parasol and a fan, but the lady carrying 
them was invisible. She was supposed to be 
hidden in the wheat. 

—Mr. Tuomas FaTzIncER, who died recently 
in Waterloo, New York, left $1000 to Hobart 
College, Geneva, $2000 to the Diocese of Central 
New York, $1000 to the Diocese of Western New 
York, $1500 for Protestant Episcopal Domestic 
and Foreign Missions, and $1000 to St. John’s 
School, Manlius, New York. 

—The late Madame Duraurn, wife of the 
minister, is remembered with admiration by the 
young women of Paris. By her instrumentality 
thirty schools for the education of girls were 
founded in Paris, and 2000 young women were 
trained under her unceasing observation and 
encouragement. 

—Mrs. Joun W. Lirr, whose husband recently 
died in Denver, Colorado, leaving her $300,000 
and 30,000 head of cattle, was formerly a sales- 
woman in the Singer Sewing-machine ooo 
ny’s store in Chicago. She is said to be a bright, 
energetic woman, who “struck out’? West to 
better her condition, and she seems to have car- 
ried the point. 

—Cardinal ManntnNe seceded from the Church 
of England soon after the death of his wife, who 
was a Miss WiLBerRFoRCE. He graduated with 
the highest honors at Oxford, was for some 
time one of the select preachers of the universi- 





ty, and at thirty-two was made Archdeacon of 
Chichester. Further preferment would have 
speedily followed had he not voluntarily resign- 
ed and joined the Church of Rome in 1851. On 
the death of Cardinal Wiseman, in 1865, he was 
appointed Archbishop of Westminster; and in 
1875 was made cardinal. He is tall, thin, ascetic, 
with a violent love for strong tea, and at times 
very thin claret and water. 

—JOHN Roacu, the ship-builder, wishing to 
do a neat little compliment to the Emperor of 
Brazil on the starting of the new Brazilian line, 
pene a phonograph from Epison, made his 
ittle speech into it, and shipped it on the Rio 
de Janeiro. It will be unwound on its arrival at 
the Brazilian capital, and will afford that Em- 
peror and that people a new sensation. 

—Mrs. Sopa1a Furness, who recently died in 
this city, bequeathed $10,000 to the Home for 
the Aged of the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
the Holy Communion. 

—This is the style of letter a eupeptic Ver- 
monter addresses to President Hayes: ‘ Desir- 
ing to see Washington to the best advantage, I 
write to ask you if Ican make my head-quarters 
with you at the Executive Mansion, as I have a 
prejudice against stopping at hotels, and the pri- 
vate boarding-houses are not quite up to my 
standard of living.” 

—It is announced that Miss Henrietta Dana, 
youngest daughter of R. H. Dana, Jun., has be- 
come a Roman Catholic. She was educated at 
a convent in Paris with the present Queen of 
Spain, and is the author of the article in a recent 
number of Scribner on ‘‘A Queen at School.” 
Mr. Ricwarv H. Dana, Jun., is an Episcopalian, 
and for some years past has taken an active and 
prominent part in the councils of the Church. 

—This pleasant bit of Parliamentary and lover- 
like tactics is related by the Washington corre- 
spondent of the Albany Journal: “‘ Apropos of 
Don Cameron. A few weeks ago, while Miss 
SHERMAN was still in New York shopping, he 
wished to visit her, but didn’t want to leave his 
chair and so miss a possible yote on some im- 
portant matter. Accordingly, Thursday, he said 
to a few Senators, ‘I wish the Senate would ad- 
journ till Monday; I want to go to New York.’ 
*Go over and arrange it with the other side,’ 
suggested a sympathizing brother Honorable. 
So he went over ingratiatingly among the Dem- 
ocrats and sounded several of them on the sub- 
ject; then came back and whispered a moment 


in the ear of Senator ANTHONY, who makes a , 


Parliamentary motion with the elegance and 
dignity of long practice. The venerable Rhode 
Islander arose and impressively remarked that 
inasmuch as there was important business be- 
fore several of the committees, which needed 
more time than Saturday would afford for its 
disposal, he would move that when the Senate 
adjourn to-day it adjourn to the following Mon- 
x The motion was carried without difficulty. 
‘There, now, CAMERON,’ said a Senator, chafling- 
ly, ‘we have adjourned the United States Senate 
for you to go and see your girl!’ ‘That’s just 
about it,’ said Don, and was off by the evening 
train.” 

—In Miss Emtty Stesstns’s forth-coming bi- 
ography of CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN, an interesting 
glimpse is given of the wife of Tomas CaRLYLE, 
whom Miss CusHMAN came to know well. She 
is described as ‘‘clever, witty, calm, cool, un- 
sparing, unsmiling, a raconteur unparalleled, a 
manner inimitable, a behavior scrupulous, and 
a power invincible: a combination rare and 
strange exists in that plain, keen, unattractive, 

et unescapable woman.’’ Of CARLYLE himself 
Miss STEBBINS says: ‘‘ He had a method of talk- 
ing on and on and on with a curious rising and 
falling inflection of voice, catching his breath 
now and then on the lower key, and then going 
on again in the higher, in the broadest Scotch 
accent, and ever and anon giving out peals of 
the heartiest laughter over his own extraordina- 
ry pictures. This peculiar manner of speech—- 
the broad accent, the tremendous breathless ear- 
nestness which he would infuse into the smallest 
topic if it were one which any where touched his 
instincts of reformer—Miss CUSHMAN imitated 
to perfection. Meanwhile his wife, quiet and 
silent, assiduously renewed his cup of tea, or by 
an occasional word or judicious note struck just 
at the right moment kept him going as if she 
wielded the mighty imagination at her pleasure, 
and evoked the thunder and the sunshine at her 
will. When she was alone, and herself the en- 
tertainer, one became aware of all the self-abne- 
gation she practiced, for she was herself a re- 
markably brilliant talker, and the stories of 
quaint wit and wisdom which she poured forth, 
the marvellous memory which she displayed, 
were in the minds of many quite as remarkable 
and even more entertaining than the majestic 
utterances of her gifted husband. It was said 
that those who came to sit at his feet remained 
at hers.” 

—Mr. GLADsToNE is one of the oldest living 
Officials of the English government. At the an- 
nual banquet of the Institute of Civil Engineers 
in London, in responding to the toast of ‘“‘ The 
House of Commons,” he claimed to stand be- 
fore his audience as the oldest official member 
of Parliament now surviving. The Standard, 
referring editorially to the speech, says: ** Mr. 
GLADSTONE’S career dates from December, 1834, 
when, at the age of twenty-five, he was made 
Under oe for the Colonies by Sir Ropertr 
Peev. It is, therefore, more than forty-three 
years since Mr. GLapsTONE first took his seat 
on the Treasury Bench, and of these we believe 
rather more than half have been passed in that 
coveted but onerous position. As he entered 
Parliament in 1832, and was out of it for about 
two years at the time of the repeal of the Corn 


Laws, he has sat in it altogether from forty-three_ 


to forty-four years. Yet it is not quite accurate 
to say that ‘as a man actively engaged in a po- 
litical career and in official life he has sat there 
longer than any one who has ever sat within 
those walls, with the single exception of Lord 
PaLMErsToN.’ Sir Gzrorce Grey had as long 
an experience of official life as Mr. GLADSTONE, 
though his whole Parliamentary career was 
shorter by two years than Mr. GLADSTONE’s is 
now. Sir Ropext WALPOLE had occupied offi- 
cial positions for a much longer term of years 
when he quitted the House of Commons in 1742. 
Lord PaLMERSTON’s career is unique. He en- 
tered the House of Commons in 1807, when he 
at once became a Lord of the Admiralty, and 
continued to be a member of that House for fif- 
ty-eight years, of which very nearly fifty were 
passed in ministerial employments. Earl Rus- 
SELL comes next to Lord PatmersTon both in 
Parliamentary and official longevity.”’ 
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Design for Aprons.—Point Russe Embroidery. 


Tus design is suitable for borders of aprons, etc, 


with blue and red cotton in point Russe and in satin and tent 
This border was shown on the apron on page 348 of Ba- 


stitch. 
zar No, 22, Vol. XI. 


Monograms, 
Figs. 1-4. 
THESE monograms 
are worked in satin 


white 
cotton. 


Work-Basket, 
Figs. 1-4. 

Tus work-basket is 
in two parts, and is 
composed of a plaiting 
made of narrow strips 
of black leather. 
Both parts are fin- 
ished on the inner 
edge with a firm 
wooden rim, and are 
joined on one side, 
and furnished with 
handles of similar 
leather. A metal 
band serves for clos- 
ing. Each part is 
trimmed on the inside with a side-pleating of 
blue satin, which is finished on the upper 
edge with wrought guipure insertion, and in 
the centre with a round piece of blue satin 
four inches and seven-eighths in diameter, 
as shown by Fig. 2. On this is fastened a 
rosette in wrought guipure as shown in full 
size by Fig. 8. To make this rosette trans- 
fer the outlines to thick card-board, baste 
Swiss muslin on the latter, run the outlines 
of the design figures with flax thread, No. 
90, and work the scallops in plain button- 
hole stitch, interspersed with picots, and the 


and colored 





edge in interwoven button-hole stitch. To do this first work 
the outline on one side in button-hole stitch with thread No. 
130, and then work in the opposite direction a second row of 


button-hole stitches, 
inserting the needle 
always between the 
next two stitches of 
the first row. For 
the twisted bars and 
wheels stretch the 
working thread go- 
ing forward, and 
wind it going back. 
The leaves are work- 
ed in point de re- 
prise. After finish- 
ing the embroidery, 
cut away the materi- 
al between the de- 
sign figures. Baste 
this rosette on the 
satin foundation, 
which has first been 
underlaid with net, 
and embroider the 
satin between the upper points 
in knotted stitch with white 
thread as shown by the illus- 
tration. Work the insertion 
as shown by Fig. 4 (which 
gives a full-sized section) in 
wrought guipure to match the 
rosette. 


Glove Case. 


Tus case is made of gray 
linen, trimmed with embroid- 
ery, and bound with currant- 
colored worsted braid. Cut 
of linen and lustring lining 
one piece each eleven 
inches and a quarter 
wide and twelve inch- 
es and seven-eighths 
long, and of paste- 
board interlining cuv 
one piece twelve 
inches long and four 
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Fig. 3.—Roserre ron Work-Basket, Figs. 
1 anD 2,—Wrovgut GuIPURE. 
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Fig. 4.—InserT10on ror Work-Basket, Fies, 1 anp 2. Fig. 1.—Work-Basxet.—Ciosep.—[See 
Wrovent Guirvre. F 
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inches wide. 
It is worked 


Fig. 8.—Monoera. 
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Figs. 2-4.] 


Fig. 2.—Work-Basket.—Oren.—[See Figs. 1, 3, and 4.] 





Fig. 1—Har or Borper or Inrant’s Car.—[See Fig. 2.]—Point Lace Emprorery. 


Fig. 2.—Crown or Inrai 


Fig. 4.—Monoeram. 





Gove Case. 


Lay the material and lining together, round off the 
corners, and work the embroidery, for which chain stitch currant- 
colored purl braid on the foundation half an inch from the outer 
edge with silk of the same color in a lighter shade, and embroider 
the braid in point Russe with similar silk. For the flaps on the 








xt’s Car.—[See Fig. 1.] 
Pot Lace Emproiwery. 


sides of the case cut of 
drilling and lustring lin- 
ing two pieces each 
eight inches and seven- 
eighths wide and four 
inches and a half long, 
lay the material and lin- 
ing together, and round 
off the corners. Hay- 
ing set the flaps on the 
inside of the material 
as shown by the illus- 
tration, fasten the paste- 
board interlining, which 
at the same time covers 
the seam made 
by setting on 
the flaps, fine 
the case, and 
bind it with 
worsted braid, 
For closing 
the case set 
eurrant - eolor- 
ed silk elastic 
braid on the 
sides, and join 
the ends with bronze buckles, as shown by the 
illustration. 


Infant’s Point Lace Cap, Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Fig. 2 shows the crown and Fig. 1 one-half 
of the border of the cap, The border is 
shirred and joinéd with the crown. To make 
the cap transfer the design to linen, run on 
medallion and plain point lace braid, and 
pleat the braid on the corners, and gather it 
in the curves. Work the lace stitches and 
bars as shown by the illustration, and edge 
the brim with picot braid. 


Bonnets, Figs. 1 and 2,—(See illustrations on page 365.] 
Fig. 1.—Tvuscan Srraw Bonner. 
the inside with a shirring of steel gray satin. 


This bonnet is faced on 
On the outside 
the brim in front is 
edged with a border 
of gold and _ steel 
beads, finished with 
grelots, which fall 
over the brim. The 
trimming for the 
bonnet is composed 
of steel gray and 
bronze-colored satin 
ribbon, of which 
fasten an end each 
on the right and 
left side of the 
crown, then cross 
both ribbons, and 
wind them with a 
steel gray satin rib- 
bon fastened on the 
right side of the 
bonnet. These rib- 
bons are continued 
to form strings, and 
are held by gilt 
buckles. A half- 
wreath of gilt grass- 
es, bunches’ of 
wheat, and red buds 
complete the trim- 
ming. 

Fig. 2. — Gray 
Curr AND Fate 
Bonnet. The brim 
of this bonnet is 
of gray chip, faced 
with gray faille and 
edged with beads of 
thesame color. The 
crown is covered 
with pleated gray 
faille. The seam 


made by joining the 
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crown and brim is covered with a pleated bias strip of the material, which is knotted 
in the back and trimmed with pink rose-buds. The front of the bonnet is trimmed 
with loops of the material, between which are set sprays of yellowish and light and 
dark pink rose-buds. The inside trimming consists of triple loops of pink satin 
ribbon. The double strings are made of gray faille rib- 
bon two inches and a half wide and pink satin ribbon 
an inch and a quarter wide. 


cut a slit ten inches long from the top, gather the velvet below the slit horizontally 
six times at regular intervals, lay the free end in pleats, and furnish it with hooks 
-and eyes for closing. Along the slit, which forms the neck of the neck-tie, set a 
ruche of black crépe lisse an inch and three-quarters wide. 


Satin Mourning Fichu. 

Tuis fichu, which is designed to be worn with square- 
necked dresses, is made of pleated black satin, and is fur- 
nished in the back with buttons and wrought loops for 
closing. The trimming is composed of chenille fringe 
and lace two inches and seven-eighths wide. A ruche of 
black crépe lisse an inch and three-quarters wide is set in 
the neck. 


Faille Dinner Dress. 

Tus dress is made of pale blue faille, and is com- 
posed of a long trained skirt and basque-waist laced in 
the back. The skirt is trimmed down the middle of 
the front with Venetian, guipure and on the bottom of 
the front and side breadths with a box-pleated ruffle of 
pale blue faille. A pleating made of a straight strip 
of navy blue faille is wound around the skirt as seen in 


Spring Fans, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tue sticks of the fan Fig. 1 are of black polished wood, 
and are run with narrow black silk ribbon, and ornament- 
ed with pressed leaves of green shaded percale. A hook 
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Swiss Mustrn, Lace, anp VELVET MournNING 
SrripeD Gauze Fraise. 


Neck-Tig, 


Satiy Movrnine Ficuv. 


Fig. dead Srnaw Boner. Fig. 2.—Gray Cup anp Fate Bonner. 
and eyelet-hole serve to close the fan. Handle of black polished 
wood. Black silk cords with tassels and a ring of similar cord 
complete the arrangement. 

The fan Fig. 2 has sticks of black polished wood. The cover is 
made of leaves of black percale. The fan is closed with a hook 


the illustration, and is fastened on the train in the back with a 
bow of the same material. The pointed waist with sleeves of 
navy blue faille has a basque set on behind, which is laid in box 
pleats at the bottom and in side pleats at the top. Collar and 
euffs of Venetian lace, 





Nerrep anp Lace) Mt. 





Swiss Muslin, Lace, and Striped 
Gauze Fraise. 
For this fraise cut of Swiss muslin a binding 
fourteen inches and seven-eighths long and sev- 
en-eighths of an inch wide, edge it at the top 








with gathered lace an 
inch and a half wide, 
and cover it with 
pleated gray striped 
gauze. The ends of 
this binding are 
trimmed each with a 
side-pleating of Swiss 
muslin and striped 
gauze eleven inches 
and three-quarters long, which are held together 
at the bottom by a bow of net trimmed with 
lace. The fraise is finished with a similar bow 
at the throat. 


Netted and Lace Mitt. 

Turs half-long mitt is composed of inch-wide 
strips worked in netting with black saddler’s silk, 
and of black lace insertion seven-eighths of an 
inch wide. The top and bottom of the mitt are 
bordered with lace two inches wide. The design 
figures of the lace and insertion are run with 
shaded green silk. 


Fig. 1.—Sprine 
Fay. 


Gros Grain Mourning Neck-Tie. 
Tuts neck-tie is made of a piece of black gros 
grain six inches and a quarter wide and forty- 
six inches long, which is pointed on the ends, and 
trimmed with box-pleated black lace and che- 
nille fringe. The lace and fringe are headed by 
a border of black ostrich feathers. 


Velvet Mourning Neck-Tie. 

For this neck-tie cut of black velvet one 
straight piece half a yard long and eleven inch- 
es and three-quarters wide, and edge it on the 
bottom with netted bead fringe four inches and 
seven-eighths deep. In the middle of this part 
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Faute Dinner Dress. 





and eyelet-hole, or of black silk, embroidered. 
Short handle of black polished wood. The fan 
is furnished besides with a plaited ring of black 
silk cord, and with cords finished on the ends 
with black silk tassels, in the manner shown by 
the illustration. 






IMITATION 
OF IVORY. 

BEAUTI- 

FUL and 
exceedingly de- 
ceptive imita- 
tion of ivory, 
susceptible of 
a variety of ap- 
plications, may 
be prepared by 
dissolving two parts of caoutchoue in thirty-six 
parts of chloroform, saturating the solution with 
ammonia gas, and distilling off the chloroform at 
185°, and then mixing the residue with phosphate 
of lime or zinc-white, and pressing in suitable 
forms and drying. The phosphate of lime af- 
fords the best imitation. 


ig. 2.—Sprine 
Fan. 





PERMANENT STOVE POLISH. 

VERY durable and odorless polish may, it 

is said, be imparted to stoves by first brush- 
ing them lightly but uniformly with water-glass 
of the consistency of sirup, into which lamp-black 
has been stirred, and, after allowing this to dry 
for twenty-four hours, coating with a mixture of 
graphite and gum-water of the proper consisten- 
cy, and polishing before perfectly dry. 





TO GIVE LUSTRE TO STARCH. 


A SUBSTANCE has been patented in Germany 
to be added to starch for the purpose of 
giving to starched clothing a lustrous and brill- 
iantly white appearance. It consists of small 
tablets which are put into the boiling starch and 
stirred round for three or four minutes. If un- 
boiled starch is used, a solution of the tablets is 
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made in a small quantity of the heated starch 
and washed over the surface before ironing. An 
analysis of this substance showed that it con- 
sists of sixty parts of paraffine to forty parts of 
stearine. 





MAY BLOOM. 

Wuen the rosy flush of the almond shows, 

And the young bads break, and the roses bloom; 
When the golden light of a sun that glows 

Is sweeping the purple skies from gloom; 
When the young day laughs in a gladsome noon, 

And the jasmine stars at the casement shine— 
Then welcome the merry May-tide bloom, 

And the budding fancies that leap to rhyme. 
When the breath of the evening breeze is low, 

And the waters darkle beneath the fern; 
When blithe young feet pass to and fro, 

And soft lips smile and soft hearts yearn; 
When love is a lesson that’s sweet to learn, 

And the coo of the dove ie a song divine— 
Then welcome the glory of May’s return, 

And the budding fancies that leap to rhyme. 
When the leaflets wake from a trancéd dream, 

And the bloom and blush of the spring is here; 
When a laughing face is a fancy’s queen, 

And the vow of a life is the vow of a year; 
When never a thonght is dull and drear, 

And the young month laughs in her “ wanton 

prime”— 

Then welcome the bloom of the May-tide dear, 

And the budding fancies that leap to rhyme. 

LVEnvot. 

Though the beat of pulse may be dull and slow, 

And the blithe young limbs grow frail and old; 
Though the aged blood has a measured flow, 

And the sky looks dim and the sunlight cold— 
Yet still is the bloom of the May-tide dear, 

With its dreams of hope that were once divine, 
And the breath and blush of the glad young year 

Is the sweet refrain of a vanished rhyme. 


A MODERN MINISTER. 
CHAPTER LXXI.—{ Continued.) 


AT HAWKINGDEAN—LIFE IN A DOWNLAND VILLAGE. 


Tue pastor took the books himself in the even- 
ing, after tea. 

The student sat near a green-shaded lamp, 
writing on days far back in past centuries, The 
pastor opened the door softly ; then finding it un- 
heard (not a door of the Bishop’s House made a 
noise upon opening), and seeing the master so in- 
tently engaged, retreated, closing it with equal 
softness, and made for that cozy little room where 
Violet sat alone, as usual, drawn up to the fire, 
but happy with her cat and work. The charm 
of this picture, following so closely upon the grim 
and studious interior he had just left, vividly im- 
pressed the quiet on-looker, who stood enjoying it 
some few minutes before speaking. The soft light 
of a lamp shed a halo about the tresses not yet 
turned, like the leaves, to sober coloring. Stoop- 
ing above the work, her beauty had never seemed 
of more gentle mould ; its fresh color, wooed forth 
of the fire, settling like a bloom that one feared 
must vanish from the cheek were the graceful 
head to lift, the dark eyelashes being a foil of 
shading in symmetry with the lines of thought. 

“T would not disturb your papa, and came to 
you first, Fairy. Are you quite well, little one?” 

“Very well, thank you, and so glad you are 
come! Papa has been at that horrid writing ever 
since tea-time. Do you know, I sometimes think 
I will hide all his papers. Now tell me the news. 
Is little Tommy Styles better of his cold? And 
did poor old Mrs. Muggeridge like the honey ? 
And how—is—the—lady—at the cottage ?” 

“ Getting settled, Violet, thank you ; and Dame 
Styles desires her very grateful thanks, and Tom- 
my is decidedly better of his cold.” 

“ Were — the — pompons —liked?” She was 
busy, bent over a refractory knot, and tugged 
that wool as though to stretch it from thence 
away to Berlin. And the pastor watched the 
operation with a curious expression, coming closer 
and stooping with a hand on each knee ; and she 
knew, and the little fingers fumbled more awk- 
wardly still. At last, feeling foolishly confused, 
she ventured to look up, and meeting the kind, 
inquiring eyes of him more father than her own, 
just sprang into the open arms and buried her 
blushes in his beard. 

“Naughty girl!” came very kindly, while he 
patted the tresses. “To be fluttered about a few 
pompons! Yes, they are liked, and are in the 
best vases; let that content thee. And now I am 
going to tell you a very brief fairy-tale; you have 
not had one for a long time. Don’t you remem- 
ber the winter evening stories of last year?” 

“Yes; the dear old stories!” And the girl 
clasped her hands, looking thoughtfully into the 
fire as though one or other of them had come 
true since then. ‘ 

“ Ay, there was one I never told. I waited a 
seasonable opportunity ; it is frosty to-night, and 
the time will do. There was a girl, Violet, who 
lived away in a flower village amidst the hills, and 
her papa was chief noble of the country-side. 
They lived in an old chateau beyond the village 
a little, and where the road wound onward to the 
coast. A stern, proud, and scholarly man, this 
was his dream—to live apart from the false and 
fickle world, and devote his days to books and 
the culture of his daughter. His love for her 

fathoming, it was so deep and sacred; yet 
is nature, taciturn and reserved, never betrayed 
the secret, and the most critical of their neigh- 
bors never dreamed that the stern man loved his 
girl with any such wondrous passion. It came to 
pass that strangers from the city of the hills came 
to dwell within the village. A vacant chalet al- 
most under foliage of the trees girting the lordly 
pile was their humble home: a lady and her son, 
a mere boy, but well-favored, and seeming all the 
more so in a little village where uncomely faces 
of the country-folk were all to look on year by 
year,” 











He felt a trembling at his knee, and the small 
fingers creeping upward to his shoulder, but nev- 
er a word was-spoken. He went on, merciless ; 
doing this for his old friend, who he knew could 
never have done it for himself. 

“ Well, Violet, the girl saw these, and was at- 
tracted by the ruddy beauty and clustering curls 
of the boy, and still more by the courteous ways 
which, acquired of town life and the schools, and 
aided by grace that came of gentle parentagy, 
were likely to entrap the thoughts of such as she. 
And as the days went on she grew to think still 
more of one who, at a charige of scene, would 
quite forget her. Papa, with breaking heart, re- 
marking less of love for him, would muse on it 
fretting, but saying no word of all his fears to 
her. You are a big girl, dear, now, and have 
read in the old romances of a sweetmeat stuff 
the young amuse themselves with in idle hours 
called Love ; a mischievous thing it is, and desti- 
tute alike of sense and reason. So this girl of 
my story went knocking her head against that 
stupidness, and thought it mighty fine, I doubt 
not ; but a fairy, who loved this little lady, stepped 
upon the scene, and made a picture pass before 
her eyes, of a sleek and lovely tiger, with soft 
and fawning ways, crouching to be admired ; and 
of herself passing with papa, who tried to hold 
her back, but from whom she broke away to pat 
and caress that tiger, which turned and gobbled 
her up, and stole off to lie in wait for a similar 
meal. But this was not all, for it caused the death 
of poor papa, who could not live without his 
darling.” 

The attentive listener drew a long breath, look- 
ing into the clear coals, at the moral, maybe; 
then just turned to wind arms around the story- 
teller’s neck. 

And in the study. 

No sooner had the door closed upon the pastor 
than the writer laid down his pen, arose electric- 
ally, glided over to the door, and with bowed 
head listened. Keen as a hound, he knew the 
step and the destination. Fidgety, hesitative, 
thinking to join them in the other room, think- 
ing he could not spare the time, looking wistful- 
ly back to the writing, then down upon the crim- 
son carpet problems spreading at his feet, then 
up to the gloomy panels of the door, and finally 
gliding back in three paces to his manuscript, 
muttering— 

“Why can’t he come in the afternoon instead 
of crawling about just as I’m sitting down to my 
work? Itdisturbs one. I don’t care for Violet’s 
being there with him; her place is with me. If I 
go in, never return to the desk with the same 
freshness ; bothers me—very much !” 

He tried to write, but those Egyptian ethics 
seemed crisp, dry as mummy casings. His 
thoughts wandered from dead and withered 
Cheops to the sweet-faced daughter in yonder 
room, who, for all he knew, might be lavishing 
upon another the caresses he had always put 
from him, not because they were unwelcome, but 
that he really had not time. The vaulted dead of 
all the centuries seemed always waiting to entice 
him to their cold company. 

He placed the pen straight again—he was 
careful with that pen; he could not tell the years 
he had used the holder, and could not have 
brought his thumb firm to another. Then he 
trotted over the room again and out into the pas- 
sage, and took measured, ghostly strides below 
the flickering lamp, suspended in the centre of 
the hall. The space struck chill; he shivered a 
little, and opened the other door, so quietly that 
neither knew ; saw his girl, to whom he was icicle- 
father, playing daughter to the church, and be- 
came colder still, waxing mildly, frostily irritable ; 
and then he heard enough of the fairy lesson to 
melt with a great, grand sorrow; and heard this, 
from Violet, looking into the crackling fire— 

“Oh, if papa would only let me love him, I 
should never want to love any body more—never 
—never—never !” 

And he retreated before it. Back to his high 
walls of learning, his piles of thought and pillars 
of dry wisdom ; but all the place was dreary and 
dark, and he shuddered at his own gaunt shad- 
ow on the floor. How the words echoed, thrilled, 
seemed to drag him from out himself, and show 
him the grim, unlovely soul he was! He 
the crimson carpet, hands clasped behind. A 
bronze Homer in the corner frowned at the neo- 
phyte, dingy lines of volumes linked a reproach, 
foolscap on the table seemed to scathe with 
lightning enmity at his wavering; then, lo! a 
sign: a fine stuffed owl, the emblem of his faith, 
placed with the books lofty above the antlers, 
toppled and fell. It was by no supernatural aid ; 
simply the wind which scoured from over the 
Downs as though on chase for stars across the 
sea; and the casements and the chimneys of the 
old house rattled with weird defiance of the mas- 
ter’s nerves, and winds within, like imprisoned 
furies, howled and shrieked and whistled and 
moaned the length of the lonely corridor, trying 
hard to join the riotous crew assailing the walls 
without ; and together they made such a commo- 
tion he did not wonder much that his poor old 
owl had toppled over. Still, it looked so very 
like disgust, and he stood over it pen in hand, 
listening dolorously to the noise, unwilling to 
touch or leave it. 

Midst of which the pastor entered, benevolent 
of face, gentle of mien, and could not quite un- 
derstand the student standing something like a 
mourner, but at last came up with the catas- 
trophe, upon which he looked half comically. 

“What! is the old bird gone?” 


He knew that old bird by long experience, had 
often glanced at it with ludicrous respect, long- 
ing, perhaps, to send a book at its roost, so im- 

rturbable was its provoking stony wisd 
me Hush—sh !” . deere 


The master leaned over his favorite, and care- 
fully raised the dust-thick aapey 9 Acyop it 


forth and looking into the eyes as 


to read 
his course, 





“Ts it an omen ?” in breathless under-tone. 

“ Of nothing, save that the old house wants re- 
pairing and you want rest. Go to Brighton, or, 
better still, to London, for a change, and permit 
the masons and carpenters to come in; it will do 
you and Fairy good. What with crotchets and 
study, fidgets and nerves, you are half beside your- 
self. Shake the whole off, and it will be but just 
in time. Forgive my freedom—you know me.” 

The master looked up dazed; such iconoclasm 
took his breath away. Half an hour ago he would 
have resented it finely, now he received it with a 
sort of moody indifference. The pastor could tell 
by clutching of the gown that some struggle was 
in progress, those nervously twitching fingers were 
so expressive, and he went back to Violet, to 
whom he said a few words in a low voice. 

The child ran forth, and gently entered the sa- 
cred place, where the tall man was wiping dust 
from the dishevelled plumage. Winding her arms 
about him, she lisped, wita cunning prattle, “ Love 
me now, papa |” 

At which a wonderful light passed over his 
face, great gleams of joy, and flashings of quick 
pain. Quietly, with much grace and control, he 
placed the bird upon his manuscript, turned the 
lamp low, and then opened his arms and embraced 
her fondly. 

This little event was never forgotten by either 
of those immediately concerned. It was not al- 
luded to, but its good effect was visible in the fact 
that the student gave up much more of his time 
to his child than as heretofore to his abstruse 
studies, 

Sometimes Bertie Evans and Violet Hamilton 
met, but it was always in the company of their 
parents, who interchanged civilities and pursued 
their separate walks. 

Great was the excitement in Hawkingdean when 
it was known that the other old house, closed for 
so long, had become possessed of a tenant; still 
greater when this tenant was found to be the em- 
inent preacher, whose fame had somehow pene- 
trated even to this out-of-the-way place. The 
Moated Grange had been purchased, it was said, 
by this great man, and much good was expected 
of it by the poor, who tidied up their places, clean- 
bibbed their urchins, expended a trifle upon chintz 
at the general store to new curtain the windows, 
and cleared away long-standing rubbish in odd 
corners. 

There could be no doubt the fortunate news 
was correct, for the whole house had been well 
prepared and in part refurnished, although, it was 
believed, in somewhat humble fashion. Anon the 
housekeeper was known to have come, “ quite a 
lady” (the village declared), and a couple of serv- 
ants, very kind-looking girls, it was said; and 
shortly afterward it was rumored that the great 
man himself was upon the scene, and strict watch 
was kept between the laces and bottles of sticky 
sweets, All the dames stood on all the door-steps 
and stared with wonder and admiration when he 
was seen coming down the street; they had not 
stared at a man so much since a real live huntsman 
in a scarlet coat passed through their village. The 
smith came leaning a brawny arm against the 
post of his shed, for it was something indeed to 
see so courtly-looking a person in the quiet street, 
talking freely and familiarly with all, a kind word 
and smile for each. The sexton’s sharp eyes were 
actively employed while the gentleman passed, 
and he said to his blind granddaughter, sitting si- 
lent by the fire, but thinking so much, “ Mayhap 
there’s better times in store for the village; an’ 
the winter maybe won’t try us so, arter all!” So 
much said the new face among them. 

Naturally the pastor called early, and warmly 
expressed his pleasure at the good fortune which 
had sent them such a neighbor; and these two 
being gentle creatures, both of them learned in 
and loving the same theology, kinsmen to one di- 
vinity, and warmed by the same charity, soon be- 
came good friends enough. Mr. Garland was 
equally in sympathy with the love of the breezy 
heights shared by the pastor and his friend of 
the Bishop’s House. In Brighton Mr. Garland 
resided at a distance from the Downs; here he 
could be upon them instantly, and without hav- 
ing one hundred thousand pairs of eyes bent 
upon him on his way thither. 


Over these Downs had come a traveller, who, 
while standing upon the highermost ridge, his 
back to the setting sun, might have been painted 
for Lucifer himself—a tall and imperious being 
of mocking cast, black against the yellow-red sky, 
seemingly standing upon one of the summits of 
the earth, viewing the panorama of pastoral peace. 
This circle of hills, with its wide sweep from 
Beachy Head to Hampshire, pleased him vastly ; 
it recalled the mighty grass lands of Australia, 
where, by-the-way, if he had not been a partic- 
ularly honored individual, he had at least had 
breat -room, and had made the most of his 
space. ith folded arms he stood looking over 
the undulating greensward, and a scornful curl of 
the lip rendered the face additionally sardonic. 

“Sometimes I think sheep-farming out West is 
the only enjoyable existence. I did not want to 
return there, but, on my honor, the cares of diplo- 
macy, the worry of commerce, the constant scru- 
tiny requisite to keep the gentlemen in my em- 
ploy up to the na, the bother of mixing in 
society, the continual tax upon one’s intellect, the 
awful drain upon one’s genius, the fatigue of my 
seasons of royalty when with the tribes, the sur- 
veillance necessary to keep the people out of some 
confounded scrape or other, all come heavy upon 
one pair of shoulders, and I often think the life 
out there, notwithstanding its minimum of profit, 
presents the simple alternative between working 
to death and working to live. But, however, the 
work is not over here just yet.” 

Slowly descending the slope he entered the vil- 
lage, and in the t descried the glimmer of 
a light through the red curtain of aninn. It must 
be an inn, he thought ; nothing else would present 
that roseate glow. As he approached, the light 





shone cheerily in the dusk. Looking round, he 
made his first acquaintance with Hawkingdean— 
shadowy trees and the stretch of misty hillock ; 
clusters of cottages, with delicious bits of garden, 
in many of which were fragrant roses; a pretty 
church that seemed to have crept into a niche of 
the great chalk range; some white palings that 
looked ghostly in the evening light; a pond that 
refi back the gray; felled timber, like the 
grim and silent witnesses after a battle; and that 
inn, quaintly built as some picturesque hostel of 
Holland. -From the opening to the valley came 
sound of the sea at no t distance; its rum- 
bling echoed along the cleft, and would have been 
heard with yet greater distinctness but for the 
wind scouring down from the hills. The travel- 
ler had not yet seen what he had come to see— 
the Moated Grange—and before entering the hos- 
tel he walked on farther through the village. He 
thought he had come upon it when the Bishop’s 
House was reached, and he stood looking at the 
pile, which was gloomy enough to impress even 
this mysterious being. There was one light at 
the upper chamber where Geoffrey Hamilton was 
deep in study, with his daughter sitting beside 
the fire; and Noel Barnard, who had heard suffi- 
cient of the abstracted student to arouse his inter- 
est, contemplated the owl’s nest with admiration 
and curiosity. He went on, passed Mrs, Evans's 
tasteful little house, and crossed an open space 
on which was a pond with some geese, and a line 
of linen-posts whereby the good wives dried their 
washing. He could smell the salt sea from this 
point; it was an unsheltered corner, open to the 
four winds of heaven, exposed to the Channel 
mists, often flooded by the water-courses among 
the hills, bared sullenly to the great showers that 
seemed to gather purposely for cleansing it ; and 
here fittingly was the fisher colony—two rows of 
black and cheerless without gardens 
(nothing but shingle would grow hereabouts), 
without the picturesque and rural surroundings 
peculiar to English villages; only black walls, 
white door-steps, gray oyster shells, and slate 
flints ; but the inmates were happy and healthy. 
Slight kinship was there between the tillers of 
the land and the toilers of the sea; little enough 
had Hawkingdean folk heard of their ancestors, 
but here tradition was ingrafted for all time. 

“Come to the end of the world, I suppose!” 
said the traveller, turning with disrelish from the 
quarter. 

In lieu of retracing his way, he took a narrow 
road between the yard and the uprearing grass 
land and cultivated belongings of a farm. This 
brought him to a huge garden, girt in with iron 
palings. The trees and shrubs were so dense and 
thick within that he could see nothing; but, 
walking round, his industry was rewarded by 
meeting with a gap where once a pathway had 
been, and to which an old iron gate. fast locked, 
gave ingress. Mr. Barnard’s long legs relieved 
him at once of any impediment so far as barriers 
were concerned, and he was soon at the end of 
the deserted path, arriving at a flight of stone 
steps, slippery, and overgrown with moist weed, 
and washed by the water of a sluggish moat. The 
water was broad and black and unutterably 
dreary-looking, the tangled growth upon its banks 
afforded covert for numerous wild fow] undisturb- 
ed from year’s end to year’s end, broad lilies grew 
upon its surface, fiery-eyed creatures lurked within 
its hollows, and a weird haze seemed to envelop 
the whole neighborhood. The broken, blackened 
column of an ancient water areh was shadowy 
amidst the sedges below ; moored to a rusty rin 
attached to a rotting post was an old disu 
boat; beyond the moat a garden wilderness, wild 
as t! never trodden by human foot or tended 
by human hand; and rising up, all shadowy and 
irregular, yet even thus beautiful, the Grance. 

“A queer place to become the possessor of,” 
murmured the observer. “Bought it cheap, I 
fancy; lively home for the housekeeper, if of 
nervous tendencies.” 

He dragged the boat toward him with a vigor- 
ous pull; the staple gave way, and the sluggish 
water floated the lumbering craft to his feet. 
Feeling first if it contained water or was uncom- 
fortably damp, and finding the latter to be the 
case, he brought from the bank a quantity of dry 
leaves and cushioned therewith the seat which he 
proposed to use, then pushed off, and might well 
have been taken for the ghastly ferryman of Styx. 
His intention was to approach the building by 
the water-way, and ascertain how far the key 
handed him by his legal factotum served its pur- 
pose. Very slowly the bulky old craft floated 
round, the one oar stirring the water lazily and 
as if with reluctance. Qn either side the creat- 
ures crouching in the black hollows and under 
the clumped bushes uttered the alarm note to the 
tribes ahead, and mighty was the scampering up 
the banks. It is wondrous, the connection of 
ideas. This goblin-like personage, seated in his 
lumbering boat, on the dusky water-way, disturb- 
ing the whole cordon of beast and reptile, makes 
this remark : 

“T wonder how my precious wife is getting on? 
Put her out rather, I fancy, that return of Helen’s 
child. Shouldn’t be surprised if Lindon gives 
Hortense her congé.” 

Tranquilly the boat glided on, even to the 
broken arch of which O’Connor had spoken. 
Here were several steps, and above them the huge 
iron door. He secured the boat by tying its iron 
ring with his red and yellow pocket-handkerchief 
to a corresponding staple as on the other side. 
The door had not been unlocked for ages, and 
presented a work of some difficulty, owing to 
the rust and incrusting of noisome excrescences. 
This forced open, a passage was before him, dark, 
damp, and vault-like; hissing inmates darted past 
him over his boots for the steps ; fluttering creat- 
ures flew swift for the opening thus suddenly 
disclosed, fanning his face; while on the walls his 
hands encountered indescribable ones. 

“An under-ground paradise!” he muttered. 
“T wonder what they charge for apartments here- 
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abouts? Reminds me of my lively sensations 
when lost in the catacombs; guide thought I was 
done for; wasn’t; turned up egain, the richer by 
@ magnificent diamond ring. Fond of exploring 
by myself ; hate parties ; so much irreverence and 

ity ; no respect for the ancient or historic ; 
prevent interested research too! Stopping at 
Ghizeh, party starting for the Pyramids—always 
make for Cheops, must have the most for their 
money—#made for Mycerinus, quarter of the size, 
and nobody there. ent poking about in three 
or four quadrangular-shaped chambers ; stationed 
a black fellow outside; presently came upon a 
quadrangular-shaped stone, rather different to the 
rest; tools with me, hoisted it; coffer inscribed 
with select Egyptian, and filled with rings, neck- 
lets, etc., once the adornment of some of my hon- 
ored forefathers. Great respect for their tombs. 
One of these days I’ll try the Sphinx; have an 
idea it ll pay for the time. Sha’n’t forget first 
view of her, seen upon a clear bright night : 
ful head, clear-cut, gray, flooded with the pale 
lustre, majestic expression, somewhat African, the 
mouth exquisite. Overcome, I fell on the sand, and 
made obeisance to my royal ancestress. But this 
lively passage is uncommonly like one in those 
Alexandrian catacombs, although can’t say the 
refreshing stream reminds me of the Meditér- 
ranean. But now to see what Ptolemy Lagus 
may be about.” 

{To BE CONTINUED.) 








PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CoRRESPONDENT. ] 


HE fashion of half-long sleeves, coming just 

below the elbow, will become more general 
during the summer. But it should immediately 
be added that such sleeves will only be worn at 
home, or in the country, and for dinners and re- 
unions in the summer, In other words, a lady of 
taste and refinement will never wear half-long 
sleeves for walking costume. With such sleeves 
very long mitts, which cover the arms, are indis- 
pensable. These arenetted of silk in black, white, 
and all other colors, in designs imitating lace. 
These mitts are also made of undressed kid. In 
summer neither gloves nor mitts are worn of 
dressed kid in Paris. 

Besides paletots (which are partially abandon- 
ed), wraps in visite shape, and mantles of all 
shapes, there are in preparation a great variety 
of fichus and scarfs of lace, muslin, and crépe de* 
Chine. Very long crépe de Chine scarfs are also 
made, which are draped in heart-shape on the fig- 
ure, and then crossed, forming a drapery on the 
skirt, which takes the place of an over-skirt or 
polonaise, as well as of all other trimmings. 

Materials used for dresses are entering on a 
new phase. For a long time, it must be admitted, 
fashion in this respect was very unsightly. The 
heavy Oxford linens, the small checks, and wide 
stripes were all the fashion, but were none the 
less frightful. For the summer we shall return to 
the pretty muslins with and dainty designs 
in very soft shades, to the pure Louis XVI. style. 
For next winter there will be satins embroidered 
in silk, chenille, gold, and silver. I have seen 
something which seems incredible; that is to 
say, cotton materials with designs of different col- 
ors, the outlines of which were all embroidered 
in chain stitch with extremely fine gold thread. 
This has as yet been done only in samples, still 
it indicates the tendency of fashion, which will 
grow more marked each day, which is embroid- 
ery. At present embroidery, being very costly, 
is used only for long vests, or plastrons, revers, 
epaulets, and trimmings on the back of the cor- 
sage. In this fashion dresses are made of plain 
Tussore, with the same material embroidered in 
colored silk in a running design, such as branch- 
es of flowers, or else scattered flowers, used for 
the accessories, such as the vest, revers, collar, 
etc. But fashion, while imposing this, will also 
suggest the means of making this embroidery less 
high in price, and then the fashion will be dis- 
carded. 

For full-dress toilettes for the day-time the long 
Louis XV. redingote seems to have been decided 
upon. This is always made of figured material, 
and opens on skirt of plain faille, to match in color 
either the design or the ground of the figured fab- 
rics. These redingotes are really nothing but short 
princesse dresses, the front breadths of which are 
absolutely wanting. For the corsage the front is 
replaced by one or even three vests above each 
other, but merely simulated. These three vests are 
sometimes made in cameo, that is to say, in three 
shades of one color. The front of the skirt, which 
is very much trimmed en tablier, appears below 
the open fronts of the long polonaise. Among all 
trimmings and ornaments fashion places satin— 
a material formerly considered as essentially be- 
longing to the winter; but after having so long 
discarded this beautiful material, fashion has to 
regain lost time ; having been fully accepted dur- 
ing the winter, it will not be relinquished even 
in summer. There are manufactured, besides, em- 
broidered materials designed for trimming dress- 
es, and goods for the same purpose, which can not 
possibly be employed for any thing else. These 
have rather fine stripes mixed with velvet, satin, 
and faille, and of several different colors, which 
harmonize, however, with the taste, instinctive but 
certain, which is exhibited in French manufac- 
tures, and showing the intuition of color possess- 
ed by the eye of every French workman. These 
striped materials will be used for the vest, plas- 
tron, revers, and trimming of the corsages of dress- 
es made of silk, but chiefly on those of wool in a 

plain color, and generally neutral, as gray, beige, 

is, amadou, etc. These striped goods are 
also used in wide bands placed on the front or 
back according to the composition of the toilette. 
The diversity of coloring is one of the features of 
fashion at present. It is found in the use of satin 
ribbons about a finger wide, which are placed on 


evening dress of rose chair (flesh pink) faille, open- 
ing in a point in front, was attached to the left 
side by bows of sky blue, maroon, red, and old 
gold colored satin. As a great number of white 
dresses of cashmere, foulard, muslin, and even 
linen will be worn, these ribbons, combined in sev- 
eral different colors, and arranged in clusters of 
bows almost simulating bouquets of flowers, will 
be altogether the fashion. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to describe this trimming in advance.» For 
short costumes this summer there will also be 
made Scotch tunics, that is to say, pleated per- 
pendicularly, open on the side, and fastened: by 
those famous bows of varicolored ribbon, which 
are placed every where. 
Under a new name there has been revived an 
old fashion—that of jackets with vest fronts, call- 
ed Louis XVI. co The vest fronts are 
longer than they were formerly, and are gener- 
ally made of embroidered satin, or at least of 
some embroidered material, while the jacket, or, 
as it is now called, the Louis XVI. corsage, is of 
plain material to match. White and black are 
associated more than ever, and dresses of black 
India cashmere with long vests of white satin are 
seen. This fashion is not pretty, but it is the 
height of style; and not being pretty enough to 
be widely copied, it will not become common. 
Dresses of white India cashmere (all white) are 
to be trimmed with thick pinked ruches of faille 
in several colors combined, as olive, pale rose, 
maroon, sky blue, réséda, and red, the whole ar- 
ranged one ruche above another, and in such 
fashion as to i at a dist of va- 
rious flowers surrounded by foliage of several 
shades. For very warm days there are lawns in 
all colors—a black ground with lapis designs, 
lapis ground with white figures, etc. Among 
fancy toilettes which are worn at matinées (there 
will be many such reunions this season because 
of the Exposition) there are some in strange com- 
binations ; for instance, white faille, white India 
cashmere, and white lace. The princesse dress 
of white faille is trimmed with flounces of white 
cashmere and white lace flou ; this bi 
tion is repeated in the whole composition of the 
toilette, and the habit basque, which serves for 
the corsage, is made of white faille, with revers 
of cashmere, lace, and bows of white faille rib- 
bon. Toilettes of silk are profusely embroidered 
with silk, steel, and gold, in Arabic, Persian, and 
Turkish designs. It constantly seems as if the 
sumptuousness of toilettes must have reached 
its culminating point, but new altitudes are still 
discovered as the horizon unfolds to view. 
Exme.ine Raymonp. 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


je one of the great thoroughfares of the Prus- 
sian capital an attempt was recently made to 
assassinate the venerable Emperor William. He 
was returning in his carriage from his usual 
afternoon drive, accompanied by his daughter 
the Grand Duchess of Baden, and while passing 
——— the avenue Unter den Linden a man 
standing near the central foot-path fired a shot 
from a revolver, aiming directly at the Emperor. 
In rapid succession the assassin fired two more 
shots, all of them, however, missing their mark. 
Immediate attempts were made to capture the 
criminal, whose name was Hoedel, and he was 
soon secured. Berlin was greatly excited by 
this unexpected event, and t crowds of loy- 
al people gathered in public places to express 
their horror at the deed and their sympathetic 
Pe ae for the venerated Kaiser Wi bela. On 
being examined, the prisoner denied having fired 
at the Emperor, declaring that he intended to 
shoot himself. But as he was found to be in 
ssession of many Socialistic documents, and 
nvestigation proved him to have held Socialistic 
meetings near Leipsic, there is little doubt that 
the deed was the result of the views inculcated 
by radical Communists. At least two other at- 
tempts have been made within the last thirty 
years to assassinate the Emperor, one, however, 
being when he was Crown Prince. His escape 
from such a fate is a matter for sincere congrat- 
ulation in this country, as well as in Europe. 


The recent death of Professor Joseph Henry 
of the Smithsonian Institution, at the of 
eighty-one, will be felt as a serious loss in the 
scientific world. His public services as well as 
his private character have justly given him a 
high place in the hearts of his countrymen and 
an honored reputation abroad. Early in life, al- 
though he did not receive a college education, 
he exhibited remarkable mathematical and sci- 
entific ability, and made many valuable discov- 
eries. As a scientific writer and as Professor in 
the College of New Jersey he attained distine- 
tion, and in 1846, upon the organization of the 
Smithsonian Institution at Washington, he was 
elected Secretary, a position which he held until 
his death. In this capacity he was constantly in 
direct communication with the great scientists 
of the eo among whom he held an honorable 
rank. The results of his untiring industry and 
keen research will live forever. 





Summer was hastening on apace, the young 
foliage unfolding fast, and the blossoms grow- 
ing brighter every day, when suddenly, just be- 
fore the middle of May, a cold wave dashed over 
the country, bringing frost and ice and snow. 
Fruit blossoms and growing crops were some- 
what injured in many sections, and rumors of 
blighted prospects were freely circulated. Nev- 
ertheless, fruit continues to come in daily to the 
city markets, and there is little fear but that 
there will be a future abundance. 





The second annual bench show of the West- 
minster Kennel Club opened on May 14, with 
about a thousand dogs on exhibition. A vast 
crowd paid their respects to the canines, and 
the show was | agree far superior to that 
of last year, and in every way satisfactory. 





Holders of season tickets to the Paris Exhibi- 
tion must provide themselves and the proper 
officials with their mare oe ag for purposes of 
identification. Tickets are not transferable, be- 





toilettes in a profusion of bows. For instance, an 


ing forfeited if lent, and both lender and bor- 


different entrances to the Exhibition, and twenty- 
two _, wickets, to which number an addi- 
tion will be made on one and féle days. At 
every entrance there are three policemen and 
three door-keepers, to preserve order and to 
punch and receive the tickets. All children, ex- 
cept those in arms, must pay full price. Tickets 
will not be sold at the entrances, but must be 
procured elsewhere. 





At the sixty-second annual meeting of the 
American Bible Society, recently held at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, it was stated that since the or- 
ganization of the society no less than 34,864,315 
copies of the Scriptures had been issued and dis- 
tributed in this and other countries, 





What does become of all the hair-pins? The 
value of the crop of hair-pins in this country is 
stated to amount annually to about $10,000,000! 
Strange, if true. 





“ The Card Party,” one of the most important 
paintings by Meissonier ever exhibited in this 
a was — laced in Goupil’s Gal- 
lery. was pain n 1861, when the artist 
had reached the height of perfection in his use 
of the brush. The picture, we understand, is 
valued at $35,000. 





By cable the — comes from Havana that 
a destructive earthquake has occurred in Vene- 
zuela, by which several hundred lives were lost. 





“ Critical’ is the term which continues to be 
used in describing the situation of Turkey, Eng- 
land, and Russia. Progress toward a peaceful 
adjustment of all difficulties is slow, and wheth- 
er it will be accomplished remains to be seen. 





The Duke of Connaught was betrothed to the 
Princess Louise, the third daughter of Prince 
Frederick Charles and Princess Marie of Prus- 
sia, at Darmstadt, on May 9. 





The Russki Mir gives the following anecdote, 
as related by a ventriloquist to his guests. It 
may be of interest just at this time, especially 
to those of our readers who are fond of puzzling 
over oddities of the French language. In the 
Sultan’s palace, he says, there is an echo to which 
supernatural power is attributed. The Sultans 
always inquire there whenever there is danger im- 
minent. Abdul Hamid also consulted the echo. 
“T/Angleterre ?” he asked. 

“ Erre par mer,” answers the echo. 

“L’Autriche ?” 

“Triche.” 

“ Russe ?” 

* Ruse” (a trick). 

= Principautés 2” (my principalities ?). 


“ Mes Cuirassées 2?” (iron-clads ?). 
“ Assez.” 
“Mes Pashas ?” 


* Achats.” 
“Et Sulieman a 


“* Ment. 

“ Mais j'ai Mouktar!” 

“Tard.” 

“ Qu’ai-je pour payer tant de milliards 2?” 
«Pardes 


“Tout est,perdn, alors!....mais l'Asie me reste.” 
“ Qlest que vous étes une Peste au reste.” 


The sudden death of Major-General Thomas 
Spencer Dakin, commanding the Second Divis- 
ion, National Guard, Brooklyn, removes from 
active life a most popular commander, and one 
of the most skillful riflemen in the world. He 
was a member of every team representing Amer- 
ica in international matches, beginning with the 
contest between the Irish and American teams 
in 1874. For several years past he had devoted 
most of his time to the interests of the State 
militia and the development of rifle-shooting. 
He was nearly forty-seven years old. 





The new theatre at Stratford-on-Avon is rap- 
idly progressing, and the foundations are being 
laid for the new museum, library, and picture- 
gallery, all to be devoted to Shakspearean objects. 





Three years ago Cincinnati gave its first Mu- 
sical Festival under the auspices of Mr. Theodore 
Thomas. It was a grand success, and it was then 
resolved to have the May Festival in that city a 
regular triennial occurrence thereafter. To make 
permanent accommodations for this enterprise 
a magnificent music hall has been erected, at the 
suggestion and largely by the donations of Mr. 
Reuben R. Springer, a public-spirited citizen. 
On May 14, at the opening of the May Festival, 
this new temple of music was dedicated with 
appropriate ceremonies, and amid the rejoicings 
of an immense throng of people. The concert 
given on this occasion by a chorus of about 
seven hundred trained voices, mostly American, 
and an orchestra numbering over one hundred, 
awakened great applause. 





Are the babies learning the ways of this wick- 
ed world before their time? An exchange gives 
as ‘‘a fact’’ the following incident, when a bright 
little four-year-old was imitating her elders by 
playing ‘‘ making-calls :”’ 


“*Now, mamma, you be Mitheth Dones, an’ I'll be 
Mitheth Smith, an’ tum an’ mate you a tall.’ 

“Mamma. ‘Very well. Mrs. Gmith, I’m glad to see 
you. How do you do, and how are the children ?’ 

“Torry. ‘I'm twite well, I tank you; but the chil- 
dren has all dot the hooping-toff.’ 

“Mamma. ‘I’m sorry to hear it. How many cbil- 
dren have you, Mre. Smith ?’ 

“Torry. ‘Oh, I has ten, and dey is a gate tyal to me 
wif my housekeepin’.’ 

“Mamma, ‘They must be, indeed. But how does 
your husband, Mr. Smith, do?’ 

“Torry. ‘ He’s very well, tank you, but he’s had bad 
bithness, and he hath failed.’ 

“Mamma. ‘I’m sorry to hear that your husband has 
failed; but you haven’t lost every thing, Mrs. Smith, 
for I see you make calls in your own carriage.’ 

“Torry. ‘Oh yes! I teep my tarriage. We has 
paid one cent on a dollar, and doze right on.’” 





A great deal has been said in our time con- 
cerning the uncomfortable and injurious weight 
of apparel with which women burden them- 
selves. No doubt there is plenty of truth in 
the assertions which have been made in regard 
to this matter, and it is to be hoped that good 
sense will triumph over fashion in all things in- 
jurious as well as in things ridiculous. In past 
times, however, fashion has been an imperious 
mistress in this particular. It is said that the 
dress of Marie Joseph of Saxony, on her mar- 





rower are to be prosecuted. There are sixtcen 





riage with Louis the Dauphin, son of Louis XV. 
of france, weighed sixty pounds, and this heavy 





——~ she was compelled to wear all day. 
‘he Princess Jeanne of Navarre, on her mar- 
riage with the Duke of Cleves, was attired in 
a robe of cloth of gold thickly studded with 
gems, a ducal coronet of jewels encircled her 
youthful brow, and the train of her mantle was 
bordered with ermine. Determined to offer the 
uttermost resistance in her power, the unhappy 
bride declared her inability to walk under the 
weight of her apparel, and so was carried to the 
altar by the Cardinal De Montmorency. 





The name “ Kitchen-Garden” carries with it 
the idea of combined utility and beauty. As ap- 

lied to a novel system of lessons in housekeep- 
ng at the Wilson Mission for Girls, in this city, 
it surrounds plain every-day duties with a pleas- 
ing atmosphere very attractive to children. The 
“ Kitchen-Garden” is designed to help little girls 
to understand house-work, and to like it. By 
means of miniature utensils they are taught 
dish-washing, sweeping, bed-making, table-set- 
ting, etc., a charm being thrown around the 
careful manipulations and the definite rules by 
the pleasing songs which accompany them. Do- 
mestic duties need not be mere drudgery, even 
to the poor, and girls who are early trained to 
systematic order and neatness in household tasks 
will take pleasurable pride in performing them, 
and become fitted for good servants or to be- 
come practical housekeepers in higher capaci- 
ties. A volume descriptive of the “ Kitchen- 
Garden” system and needful apparatus, with 
songs, music, etc., is about being prepared by 
Miss E. Huntington, of the Wilson Mission, 
whose tact and perseverance in carrying out 
this scheme—original with her—are manifest in 
the progress of the little girls at the mission 
school. We understand that the system is be- 
ing introduced into many of the missions of our 
city, and believe it will prove an attractive 
feature. 





ANSWERS 7'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mrs. M. Cuase.—Velvet will be less used than satin 
or damask silk, with plain black silks. The French 
Coat pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 16, Vol. XL, wili 
help you to remodel your silk dress. The Clinging 
Mantle illustrated in Bazar No. 17, Vol. XL., is the styl- 
ish wrap made of silk or of heavy net, and trimmed 
with pleated lace or fringe. 

B. J. S.—Put the ornaments on the fleecy side of 
Canton flannel. 

Mrs. Henry R.—The piqné dresses of your boy of 
two years should be box-pleated back and front, from 
the neck down nearly to the knee; they should button 
down the front, and be edged with an embroidered 
ruffle. Many designs for boys’ partly fitted dresses 
somewhat in princesse shape are given in the Bazar. 
Some are double-breasted, some have yokes, some are 
kilt-pleated behind. Large white pearl buttons, with 
eyes in the centre, or else small bullet-shaped buttons 
of pearl. 

Mavp.—Take narrow strips of silver or gold perfora- 
ted card, and run narrow wire in the one row of holes, 
or take crinoline wire, stripping off the cover; cut six 
pieces long enough to make hoops about twelve inches 
in diameter, fastening them neatly with thread wound 
closely around. Fasten the six hoops together, mak- 
ing a hollow case with four sides, a top, and bottom ; 
then having taken the exact measure of the pieces, cut 
twenty-four pieces half as Jong as the first, and twenty- 
four one-fourth as long as the first. Take the exact 
centre of each of the No. 2’s, and fasten one to each 
place where the circles are united, making four of 
the pieces to each circle, and which will give forty- 
eight projecting ends. These must be united, each 
six by three shorter pieces (No. 3’s), which will make 
two triangles projecting at each corner. Be exact in 
measuring and neat in fastening; then finish with var- 
nish and gold bronze, light glass balls, and the bird- 


cage. 

Muss M. R. Wit1ams.—Use Lemon's dyes. Take any 
patterns such as are used for embroidery, or copy from 
table-covers, chintz, etc. Leaves such as oak, convol- 
vulus, maple, vine, etc., are lovely arranged on a serpen- 
tine stem. Make corner pieces of clusters of the same, 
introducing acorns, flowers, etc. Or use arabesques 
and some conventional form of leaf and flower, in imi- 
tation of ancient designs. The Bazar Supplements 
frequently furnish excellent patterns—for instance, in 
Design No. 7, Supplement to Bazar No. 16, Vol. XL 

Kartiz.—1st. Cut all the margin from unmounted pho- 
tographs, gum the under side, and apply to the mnslin 
or other material, pressing out all air bubbles. Then 
cast the spray, dark around the picture, gradually 
lightening toward the edges. Brown blends best with 
this class of work. Seenery also makes fine centre 
pieces for lambrequins, table-covers, etc., engravings 
looking beautifully with a surrounding of leaves, ferns, 
or any pretty border. In some cases make the edges 
dark and centre light, as a change merely. This is op- 
tional. 2d. At any fancy stationer’s or picture store. 
8d. Unmounted photographs may be purchased by the 
dozen at moderate cost, but according to size. 4th. 
Yes, certainly. 

Vio.et.—Get dark mastic gray silk for your wedding 
travelling dress ; at least for the skirt. The over-dress 
may be either damask silk or one of the fine bourettes 
of mixed silk and wool, which is very handsome, and 
more appropriate for you to wear on the boat. The 
groom should not wear a swallow-tail coat, but a dark 
cloth frock-coat—black, if he prefers—with vest of the 
same cloth, and dark gray pantaloons. Your bonnet 
should be gray chip, and your gloves very pale gray 
kid. As you are not to have a wedding feast, you will 
not need a wedding cake. 

Mrs. A. H. S.—Your green sample can be dyed bot- 
tle green better than any other color. 

Axriapne.—You can find a variety of gray or stone- 
colored brocaded silks. Those with small irregular 
design and a dash of color are most stylish. Silk and 
velvet dresses will continue in vogue. White faille 
and white silk are the same thing. Satin brocaded or 
dotted is most fashionable now for brides’ dresses ; 
white silk for bride-maids is combined with satin and 
Chambéry gauze or with tulle. Yak lace beaded will 
be worn again, but the closer-meshed French laces 
imitating thread patterns are more fashionable. 

Cc. L. F.—In answer to your first question we will 
give you a few lines from Sir Charles Eastlake’s House- 
hold Taste: “ A little leather valance should always be 
nailed against their” (the shelves) “outer edges. This 
not only protects the books from dust, but, when the 
leather is scalloped and stamped in gilt patterns, it 
adds considerably to the general effect.” %d. We have 
used the scarlet morocco sold for saddle trimmings, 
book-bindings, and various other purposes; also the 
enamelled leather used for carriage curtains. 3d. About 
one inch, or one and a half, perhaps. 4th. Gilt-headed 
tacks, or gimp and furniture tacks; the former are by 





far the most effective. 
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DREAMS. 
Noow sunshine warms the canopy of leaves, 
Whose shadows flicker on the baby’s face, 
And one who rocks the cradle fondly weaves 
A wreath of fancies full of tender grace. 
Bat who shall guess how fairer, sweeter far 
Than our maturer thoughts are infant dreams? 
What brightness blesses them of sun and star, 
What music thrills of heavenly songs and streams! 
What flowers of wonder-land and plumaged birds, 
What fair wide meadows green and daisy-strown ! 
What loving language spoken without words, 
What blissful prophecies of life unknown! 
The wreath of fancy melts, the mother’s eyes 
Dwell on that face, and picture Paradise. 


How pure a spirit holds this little room! 
A maiden bower wherein no stranger looks, 
The breath of innocence its rare perfume, 
ats richest trappings, girlish toys and books. 
The reader sleeps—upon her lineless brow 
A shadow lingers, left by study there, 
But freer thoughts arise in dreaming now, 
And wander outward, opward—where, ah, where? 
Back to the late-left beauty of the bowers 
Of childish play-time? Onward to the day 
When womanhood with larger plans and powers 
, Shall take the school-girl’s place? Ah, who shall 


say? 
God, make Thou happy, keep Thou pure and good, 
‘The mystic dreams of artless maidenhood! 


But there are dreams wherein deep woe takes part, 
Dread dreams that fright us for some dear one’s 
sake, 
Visions of peril, falling on the heart 
With horror, whence we tremblingly awake. 
The wife is fearful for the husband's life, 
She sees the storm, the wild waves’ angry gleam, 
She sees him stand amid the tempest’s strife— 
He falla—he sinks—ah, Heaven! it was a dream ! 
The mother’s heart is broken in her sleep, 
A fancied peril doth her child befall; 
In dreams she kisses weary eyes that weep, 
In dreams she answers to an anguished call. 
They are not few, the terrors and the smarts 
That fill the dreams of anxious, loving hearts. 


And there are dreams wherein our loved and lost 
Come back unto their olden place again ; 
Dreams sent from God to soothe the sorrow-crossed 
And riven heart, so weary of its pain. 
We hold their hands in ours, we walk with them 
Through nooks and corners of the dear old house, 
But catch no sparkle of the diadem 
Which God hath bound upon their sainted brows. 
The homely garments which they ueed to wear, 
(Long laid aside) do meet our sight once more; 
No flutter of the angel robe is there, 
Nor faintest murmur of the far-off shore. 
Too soon the dawning through the casement gleams, 
But God be praiséd for these blessed dreams! 





THE AMERICAN TOURIST 
ABROAD. 


See illustration on page 369. 

HIS young traveller has begun his wander- 

ings early, but even at his tender age he 
manifests already the characteristics attributed 
to his native race. While his coquettish-looking 
bonne stops to ask questions of the aged sacris- 
tan concerning the church into which they have 
strayed, Young America sets off on his own ac- 
count to pursue his explorations. Undismayed 
by the gaunt knight in armor towering above 
him, and the mitred bishop who has pored over 
his stone missal for ages, he strolls on in his own 
independent fashion under the groined arches 
of the old cathedral, as much at home within its 
precincts as if he had been reared within its 
close, and taking note of all he sees with wide- 
open eyes, as he d his last new toy along the 
time-worn flags. His nationality is stamped on 
his figure, and there is no danger that he will be 
mistaken for any thing but le petit Américain. 








ALL OR NOTHING. 


By MRS. CASHEL HOEY, 


Avrsor or “A Gonpen Sorrow,” “Taz Biossomine 
or aN ALoz,” ETO., ETO. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 
IN THE GARDEN OF THE WORLD. 


Wuetuer it be reached in going out or coming 
home, Ceylon is always welcome to the traveller. 
It means the end of a long stage in the journey 
either way, and a beautiful country to be seen, 
which can not but delight the more accustomed, 
while it enchants the fresh imagination eager for 
impressions. 

To the magical beauty and the mystic interest 
of the island of gems, flowers, and fables, a 
young man, who was approaching Point de Galle 
on board a steamer homeward bound from Cal- 
cutta, on a brilliant September day, was more 
than indifferent. He was not well enough to 
care about the “ wine-dark sea,” or the sight of 
Adam’s Peak, a purple mass upon the sky, or 
to respond to the enthusiasm of a fellow-trav- 
eller—a pretty girl too, who had insisted on 
quoting descriptive bits about Ceylon from favor- 
ite authors as they neared “the small bay, sur- 
rounded with lofty cocoa-palms, whose dull green 
becomes a dazzling emerald in the damp hot air,” 
which forms the harbor of Point de Galle. Miss 
Ainslie, the solemn civilian her papa, with the 
fretful, faded, hard-to-please lady, her mother— 
who viewed the interesting young officer going 
home on sick leave with decided disfavor, and re- 
garded all books and quotations from them as 
“stuff”’—had all bored him occasionally during 
their voyage ; but they were going “on,” while he 
meant to wait for a Messageries ship from Co- 
lombo, and go home by the French line. “ Home” 
had not, in fact, any very particular meaning for 
Edward Dunstan, and he had, with reluctance, 
taken his sick leave from — rage had only 
joined two previously in India. The doctors 
had sent ole eae after two attacks of fever; 
but they had not told him he must not linger by 
the way; and he had learned by letters which 
had reached him during his second bout of fever 





that, by the time he should reach Galle, a friend 
of his would have come out to Ceylon. He would 
remain there for a while, go up to Kandy, see 
the beautiful hill country, and get “home” quite 
soon enough for all his purposes. 

The passengers on board the homeward steam- 
er were few, and the Ainslies were the most im- 
portant persons among them. Captain Dunstan 
was a good-natured young man enough when he 
was not ill and out of spirits, but he hated to be 
regarded as an interesting invalid, and in that 
light the Ainslies, father and daughter, somewhat 
too persistently regarded him. Mrs. Ainslie did 
not think him at all interesting; in fact, Mrs. 
Ainslie considered no one’s invalidism interesting 
except her own. Mr. Ainslie was going home, 
after a prosperous civil career in India, to reside 
on an estate which he had employed an agent to 
purchase for him; and as good luck—though, as 
Edward Dunstan had mentally added when Mr. 
Ainslie dilated upon the coincidence, not his good 
luck—would have it, he had fallen in with a man 
who could tell him all about it. As he was a 
slow-minded person, much given to entertaining 
only one idea at a time and to harping upon that, 
Mr. Ainslie made Mr. Edward Dunstan _ regret, 
before they had been very long on speaking 
terms, that he had so freely admitted an intimate 
acquaintance with that part of Suffolk in which 
was situate a desirable property called “The 
Chantry,” whose qualities the happy purchaser 
set forth with all the florid detail of the advertise- 
ment that had induced him to buy. 

Mr. Ainslie was a solemn, sun-dried, brown lit- 
tle man, whose lines had been laid in pleasant 
places as regarded emolument and position. His 
appointments had all been “ pucka,” but also dis- 
mal and monotonous, involving much authorita- 
tive settling of the affairs of natives, and com- 
paratively little intercourse with Europeans. It 
was not unnatural that a prolonged experience 
of this kind, acting on a slow mind and an innate 
tendency to pomposity, should have induced Mr. 
Ainslie to entertain an exalted opinion of him- 
self, and to hold the complacent belief that any 
thing of interest to him must needs b= of inter- 
est to all well and rightly constituted mankind; 
but persons who were impetuous rather than 
philosophical, and disinclined to try back for first 
causes when the result before them was a bore, 
found him none the easier to be put up with be- 
cause he was “just what might be expected.” 
He had lived so many years in India, and in out- 
of-the-way districts, that he knew nothing about 
English life, and, indeed, not much about Indian 
life of the modern sort that had succeeded the 
“ John Company” epoch ; but the sun-dried little 
man had notions of his own. They formed an 
odd medley: cows grazing in real green grass 
fields, country-town market-days, and morning 
walks in places where one might poke one’s own 
“land” with one’s own spud, and where the pig, 
so far from being an unclean, would be almost a 
sacred animal, predominated among them. 

“T should have preferred Berkshire on account 
of the pigs,” he said, plaintively, to Edward Dun- 
stan ; “ but there was nothing to be had.” 

“ Why, you don’t suppose Berkshire pigs ‘mope 
at home, and never roam, but dwell like hermits 
alway,’ ” said Amabel, with her loud short laugh, 
“like Charles O'Malley? You can import them. 
Can’t he, Captain Dunstan? Do tell him they 
import Berkshires at Bevis.” 

“T can’t tell him, Miss Ainslie,” said Captain 
Dunstan, “because I don’t know. I was not 
posted up on pigs‘at Bevis; they don’t interest 
me in the plural.” 

“Of course—I understand: only when they 
are ‘pig’ and dangerous, and you ‘stick’ them 
yourself, How shall you ever settle down to lawn 
tennis? That’s the proper thing now, my old 
school friends tell me.” 

“TI don’t think I shall be called upon to try 
that mild alternative to ‘shikar;’ at least not at 
Bevis, if indeed it prevails there.” 

“Not at Bevis? I thought, all this time, you 
were going home there.” 

“Did you, Miss Ainslie? Iam sure I never 
said so.” 

“Perhaps you did not, but somehow I took it 

ted. ”» 


‘or 4 

Amabel looked at Edward Dunstan, who was 
staring at the sea in an absent manner, and she 
felt slightly disconcerted. But she was not one 
to yield for a moment to such an unaccustomed 
sensation, and she turned it off with a laugh. 

“ Here we have been, I do believe, worrying you 
all this time under false pretenses, thinking we 
were to be neighbors, as Bevis and ‘ The Chantry’ 
are to each other. I wonder why the place was 
called ‘ The Chantry ?’” 

“ Because there never was a church, or a chan- 
try, or a monk, within miles of it, and the people 
who gave it that name had not the remotest no- 
tion of what it meant.” 

“Very likely. Here comes mamma, with a 
shawl on that it smothers one to look at,” and 
Miss Ainslie moved away, leaving her father and 
Captain Dunstan together, and carrying with her 
a sense of having been snubbed, which she did 
not like. Amabel Ainslie was, however, more 
thoroughly good-humored than Captain Dunstan, 
and as she merely liked him without being the 
very least bit in the world in love with him—a 
state of feeling as regards himself in which per- 
haps no modern young man ever thoroughly be- 
lieves—she very soon got over it. 

This little episode of their travelling compan- 
ionship took place within a few hours of their 
arrival at Point de Galle, and the intimation it 
conveyed to the Ainslies, that with that travel- 
ling companionship their acquaintance might also 
come to an end, was unwelcome. The Ainslies 
were to be received during their brief stay at 
Galle at the house of a distinguished civilian, of 
standing in the service equal to that of Mr. Ains- 
lie, of habit as spare, of complexion as brown, of 
texture as sun-dried, but of notions different. 
How any sane man could be induced to “ retire” 


‘half nothing 





to the horrors of an English climate, Mr. Gilchrist 
could not conceive ; if Ainslie had retired to Cey- 
lon, indeed, there might have been some sense in 
it; but England! He would give him just five 
years to live—with his narrow chest, too—and 
should be much surprised should he be found to 
avail himself of that liberal concession. The 
travellers landed at the picturesque port, where 
the blowingness and growingness every where, 
the smothered-in-green look of every thing, an- 
nounce the land of perpetual summer; farewells 
were exchanged, and the Ainslies were conveyed 
to the house of Mr. Gilchrist, while Captain Dun- 
stan proceeded to the hotel at which he thought 
it likely he might find his friend. Before they 
said good-by, however, Mr. Ainslie made a slow 
little speech to Captain Dunstan, which caused 
that languid young officer to feel a little ashamed 
of himself for having set the complacent owner 
of “ The Chantry” down as a bore only. 

“My daughter tells me,” said the brown little 
man, “that we have been mistaken in supposing 
that you are to be at Bevis this autumn; but I 
hope we need not on that account relinquish our 
expectation of seeing you again before long. It 
will give us the sincerest pleasure if you will come 
to us at ‘The Chantry’ as soon, and stay with us 
as long, as you please.” 

Captain Dunstan cordially acknowledged and 
provisionally accepted the invitation, which was 
frankly seconded by Amabel. Somehow that 
young lady had contrived to make Captain Dun- 
stan thoroughly comprehend that though she 
liked him better than he liked her, still the sen- 
timent was mere liking, and he was a little 
ashamed of the soupgon of coxcombry that had 
dashed his relations with her. Mrs. Ainslie said 
the fewest and coldest words that were possible 
on the occasion, but her words were always few 
and cold, unless her own ailments or her own in- 
juries were concerned ; on occasions of that kind 
they were many and vehement, and nobody mind- 
ed them. She hoped Captain Dunstan would 
take care of himself—those recurrent fevers were 
bad things. 

“Did you say his name was Dunstan ?” asked 
Mr. Gilchrist of his infatuated guest, “and that 
he’s going home on sick leave ?” 

Mr. Gilchrist had met his party at the landing- 
steps and seen Captain Dunstan. 

“Yes, but he’s staying here a while; goes on 
by the French steamer.” 

“Then he’s the man Esdaile is looking out for. 
You know who Esdaile is, Ainslie—poor Tom Es- 
daile’s boy. You have not forgotten Tom, in our 
time, at Merchant Tailors ?” 

“T remember him,” said Mr. Ainslie, with slow 
deliberation; “he was intended for the Indian 
service, but had his prospects destroyed by com- 
ing into his uncle’s baronetcy. Yes, I remem- 
ber him.” 

“You may well say destroyed. Tom was not 
very long about going out of his uncle’s baronetcy 
—the wildest fool that ever made a short and 
any thing but merry life of what might have been 
an honorable career. He married a very pretty 
girl without a rupee, and died when the boy was 
a baby. Several years later the widow came in 
for a good deal of property—it was her uncle 
this time, who retired in her favor; and now she 
is dead, and poor Tom’s boy is a rich man; his 
affairs were well ; his mother lived on 
until she came into her uncle’s 
money, and then she saved the greater part of 
that. He is a good-looking young fellow. I 
should not wonder if he was rather wild, like his 
father; but he has more brains and a better con- 
stitution than poor Tom. He dined with me yes- 
terday.” 

“ What brings him here ?” 

“A very proper desire to see his own estate 
with his own eyes. He owns a coffee plantation 
between Kandy and Nooralia; it went to the dogs 
for a time after his mother’s death, but he sent 
out a Scotch manager, and it’s flourishing now, I 
believe. He expected to find Captain Dunstan 
here, or at least he thought it likely, and was 
talking about him yesterday.” 

“That is a coincidence. Amabel, my dear, 
you have heard me mention that a friend of mine 
used to say, ‘There are only half a dozen people 
in the world.’ This is a case in point. Captain 
Dunstan knows ‘The Chantry,’ and we meet Cap- 
tain Dunstan; then we come here and find that 
a friend of his dined with our friend yesterday. 
I dare say young Esdaile knows ‘The Chantry’ 
too, and Bevis.” 

“ Bevis in Suffolk! yes” (Mr. Gilchrist spoke 
very dryly here), “ he does know Bevis; so do I— 
at least I did thirty years ago, in the early days 
of Admiral Drummond’s time. He was talking 
about the old place too, and it seems Captain 
Dunstan has been very badly treated. That was 
another case of uncle and nephew, you know.” 

“We don’t know,” said Amabel. “He never 
said any thing about an Admiral Drummond.” 
And then she gave a little self-approving reflec- 
tion to her own sagacity. She knew there was 
“something” in the way he had taken her harm- 
less remark about his going “home” to Bevis. 
Who could have anticipated that this old Mr. 
Gilchrist, whom she was, of course, very glad to 
see on her father’s account, could possibly have 
had any thing to tell them that would render him 
interesting to Amabel on his own? 


The spacious veranda of the best-managed ho- 
tel in the East—it would be invidious to indicate 
it more plainly—presented a picturesque appear- 
ance of its own, and afforded an animated pros- 
pect to its occupiers on the afternoon of the fol- 
lowing day, as Edward Dunstan and his friend, 
each reclining in a deep and luxurious Cingalese 
chair, with a little bamboo table at his elbow, 
smoked their cigarettes, and talked by fits and 
starts, but for the most part amused themselves 
with the novel and characteristic seene. The 
veranda had many occupants, either in groups, in 
pairs, or singly, engaged precisely as Sir Wilfrid 





Esdaile and Edward Dunstan were engaged—out- 
ward-bound people, homeward-bound people, rich 
men travelling for amusement, enterprising men 
travelling for gain, scientific men travelling in 
the interests of science, officials on their way to 
the scene of their employment, and specimens of 
the genus loafer, who are to be met with every 
where in the world, even in the places most diffi- 
cult and expensive to reach. They are only loaf- 
ers when they get there, but they do get there 
somehow. The outward-bound people looked 
healthy and interested, while the homeward-bound 
people looked faded and bored. The delicious 
cinnamon-scented breeze that tempers the heat 
of the day in Ceylon, but which unhappily fails 
at night-fall, came floating under the wide-spread- 
ing eaves of the piazza, bearing many mingled 
sounds with it of strange tongues from the streets 
thronged with the puzzling figures that Sir Charles 
Dilke has described as leading him to set down, 
as a rule for his own guidance, “ every body that 
was womanly as a man, and every body that was 
manly as a woman.” The crowd presented .an 
epitome of a + part of the world, and Dun- 
stan and Esdaile saw it as the author of Greater 
Britain saw it, “ composed of Cingalese, Kandi- 
ans, Moormen, with crimson caftans and shaven 
crowns, forming its body, but including Portu- 
guese, Chinese, Jews, Arabs, Parsees, Englishmen, 
Malays, Dutchmen, half-caste burghers, and now 
and then a veiled Arabian woman or a Veddah, 
one of the aboriginal inhabitants of the isle.” 
Conspicuous among the groups were numerous 
native merchants, clad in silken robes of gorgeous 
colors and quite dazzling cleanliness. A fairer 
scene would hardly be found on the surface of 
the earth than this, under a sky so lofty, speck- 
less, and seemingly infinite in its domed grandeur. 
The occupants of the veranda had, as they smoked 
pipes of curious form, or more commonplace ci- 

rs, sipped the cooling drinks borrowed from the 

estern hemisphere chiefly, or ate ices flavored 
with the delicious fruits of Ceylon, one of the 
most ancient and unchanged institutions of the 
world in full work among them. Vendors of 
precious stones, licensed by the proprietors, have 
their right of entry into the hotel and its veran- 
da, and these chafferers, patient and persuasive, 
were circulating among the visitors, each urging 
the merits of his own wares and depreciating 
those of his competitors with the wheedling se- 
cretiveness that has its utmost expression in the 
peddler class. Some of these jewel-sellers, who 
were of all nations of the East, carried their wares 
on little trays suspended from their necks, others 
had them roughly tied up in bits of cotton rag, 
which they twisted about in their lean brown fin- 
gers as they extolled the value and beauty of 
their “ catty-eye” and “ pinkee-collal.” 

The two men, seated in a corner of the veran- 
da, were not spared the importunities of the jew- 
el-sellers, one of whom, a keen-eyed, hatchet-faced 
little old man, with snaky brown fingers, attached 
himself to them with such perseverance that at 
length Sir Wilfrid Esdaile answered him, to get 
rid of him, by telling him to go and bother the 
other people; he and his friend were not going 
on, and would look in at the shop the next day. 
After a quick glance at the face of the English- 
man, the Cingalese went off at once with twink- 
ling eyes, and the next moment was pressing his 
wares on the attention of a fat German, with a 
fat ring on his thick forefinger. 

“That voluble little fellow has very pretty. 
things in his shop,” said Esdaile. “We'll look 
him up to-morrow, I haven’t seen more curious 
curios any where. But to go on with what we 
were saying. Are you serious about trying a 
planter’s life?” 

“Quite serious. I can’t get on in the army 
without more money than I’ve got, and I am sick 
of it besides. There never was any thing invent- 
ed in this world so dull as the life in India when 
there’s nothing doing. There’s nothing doing 
now, or likely to be, and then my health has 
gone all to smash. There is no chance for me 
in England, and, besides, I hate England.” 

“T can not understand that; I should have 
beg ae you were just the man to hate any thing 
but England. I do, at least, for long.” 

“Yes, that’s natural. But look at the differ- 
ence between us—between your experience of 
England and mine. There is nothing in the 
world better than the best England can give a 
man, and you have that, or almost that. I sup- 
pose you don’t want to be a duke or a Roths- 
child, and as you don’t want that, you’ve got 
about all you do want. And you can do as you 
like; you are as free as air, and more complete- 
ly your own master than any man I know.” 

“That’s all quite true. Of course I know I 
am very lucky. But why should you say there’s 
no chance for youin England? There are things 
there to put the money you think of speculating 
here with into.” 

“Tt is not enough, and I don’t know any thing 
about business. Besides, in England I’m a fail- 
ure already. Iam a disappointed man, and that 
tells with every body, beginning with myself. I 
start with a disability. I could not take kindly 
to a city life in London after all that happened. 
Of course there never was any thing of the kind, 
and I don’t suppose any one ever said such a 
thing, but I feel as if I had sailed under false 
colors before the admiral’s death, and—in fact, 
I mean to keep out of London.” 

“You feel that because you are ill, and be- 
gause you had a shock; but it is all nonsense. 
Of course you believed that you were to have 
Bevis: why should you not? Every body be- 
lieved it, and every body said the old admiral 
must have been mad when it came out that you 
hadn’t got the place.” 

“Tt was not the admiral that was mad,” said 
Edward Dunstan, very quietly: “it was I.” 

“You!” 

“Yes, I. I don’t feel up to much talking just 
now, but some time or other I will tell you all 
about it. I think I will go and lie down now; 
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there’s no slee in the still heat of the night 
here. I shall find you at dinner-time.” 

Edward Dunstan left his friend, who contin- 
ued to smoke with an air of more than usual re- 
flection 


“ He looks very ill,” thought Sir Wilfrid, “and 
I don’t like this notion of his. Turning planter, 
with only a small share in the concern, isn’t live- 
ly for a man in a good regiment, who had twelve 
thousand a year ahead of him until two years 
ago. I should have thought any thing at home 
would be livelier, especially after two years in 
India. He has lots of friends; he will soon be 
all right. It’s just that he is pulled down by the 
fever; there can’t be any thing else in it.” 

It was not surprising that Sir Wilfrid Esdaile 
should take things easily, his friend’s troubles 
included, for he had not any of his own, and he 
was of a cheerful temperament. Captain Dun- 
stan had described Esdaile’s condition with con- 
siderable fidelity, and Nature had not in this 
instance been so cross-grained as to supply a 
drawback to its advantages in the young man’s 
own disposition. Mr. Gilchrist had not been far 
wrong in suspecting a hereditary turn for wild- 
ness in Tom Esdaile’s boy, but it had not led 
him far astray as yet. His handsome face, tall, 
well-set-up figure, pleasant manners, musical 
voice, and a certain quickness which was not 
quite cleverness, but which did as well in the 
ease of a man who, having money, did not need 
brains for the making of it, would have recom- 
mended him to the good graces of society even 
without the fortune and the title that established 
him in them. 

On the following day Esdaile and Dunstan vis- 
ited the shop of the persistent and voluble jewel- 
seller. Esdaile made several purchases, Dunstan 
but one—a slim and keen dagger in a beautiful- 
ly wrought sheath of tortoise-shell. 

The next morning at dawn the friends started 
for Colombo, taking the coach by the coast road. 

(ro BE CONTINUED.) 








Reception Dress. 
See illustration on page 368. 

HIS exquisite princesse dress is of sky blue 

faille, closely fitted, and showing the figure 
toadvantage. The side piece of the front forms a 
perfectly flat quille, which seems to emerge from 
the lace of the plastron, and borders the large 
organ-pipe pleats which compose the stately 
train. These pleats are set on half-way up the 
skirt, the upper part being plain. The — is 
edged on the sides with ‘a very narrow pleating, 
and is trimmed on the bottom with a side-pleat- 
ing, surmounted by a ruche shirred through the 
middle one-third of its width. The train is sim- 
ply edged with a rouleau, with a balayeuse of old 
lace underneath. The blue faille dress opens 
over a white satin plastron, embroidered with 
rose-buds and leaves, and bordered with Vene- 
tian guipure insertion and edging. The waist is 
cat square in the neck, and is edged with silk il- 
lusion and narrow guipure. A spray of half- 
blown red roses is set at the side. Jabot sleeves, 
with a white satin jarretiére, embroidered with 
rose-buds, and confined by a mother-of-pearl 
buckle. Puffed hair, held with a shell circlet, 
and adorned with a spray of roses to match those 
of the waist. 











Plain Round Basque, Over-Skirt with 
Side Pleats, and Demi-trained 
Fan Skirt. 

WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

See illustration on page 368. 

HIS stylish Parisian costume of beige-colored 
striped silk of two shades, with darker brown 
silk, is a favorite design for handsome visiting 
toilettes, and may be so simply trimmed that it 
will also furnish a model for plain suits. The 
basque is of plain round shape, with the new 
short side forms in the back. The plastron is a 
separate piece, and may be omitted altogether, as 
the basque buttons straight up the front beneath 
it. This vest plastron is, however, very popular, 
and instead of being fastened on permanently, 
according to directions given below, it may be 
trimmed with buttons, and merely fastened on 
or left off at pleasure. The over-skirt has a 
very full pleated apron with side gores, upon 
which are two clusters of lengthwise pleats of 
silk of the darker shade separated by a pouf. 
The demi-trained fan skirt is of most graceful 
shape. This is one of the handsomest ways of 
combining two shades of one color for silk, gren- 
adine, or woolen suits. The bonnet is beige chip 
of the Marie Stuart shape, trimmed with brown 
silk, brown ostrich feathers, and a cluster of 
scarlet poppies. The cravat bow is also scarlet. 
Pongee parasol. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
PLAIN ROUND BASQUE, OVER-SKIRT WITH 
SIDE PLEATS, AND D -TRAINED FAN 
Pray Rounp Basque.—This pattern is in seven 

pieces—front, back, side back, trimming for the 

front, collar, sleeve, and cuff. The front is fitted 
with two darts on each side. The back is ad- 
justed to the figure by a middle seam and side 
body seam, commencing at the armhole. Close 
the seams by the notches and perforations. The 
front is closed the entire length with hooks and 
eyes, or buttons and holes; the notches at the 
top and bottom show where to turn for the hem. 
A trimming is set on from the neck down so as 
to form a plastron in front. Place the perfora- 
tions evenly together, and sew the right side to the 
basque; the left side closes with button-holes and 
buttons. The perforations also denote where to 
cut the button-holes and sew on the buttons for 
the left side, placing a corresponding number of 
buttons on the right side. Place the middle of 

the plastron on a fold of the goods to avoid a 

seam. Cut the collar bias, and join to the neck 








by meeting the notches, then turn in the line of 
perforations. Close the seams of the sleeve, and 
sew on the cuff as notched. The edge of the 
cuff, indicated by a single perforation, is laid on 
a fold of the goods. Place the long seam of the 
sleeve to the notch in the back part, and the 
short one to that in the front part of the arm- 
hole, and hold the top of the sleeve slightly full 
when sewing. An outlet of an inch is elieed 
for perforated seams, and a quarter of an inch 
for all others. 

Quantity of material, single width, for a person 
of medium size, 4 yards. 

Over-Skirt with Sipe Pieats.—This pattern 
is in five pieces—front, side gore, back breadth, 
side-pleating, and pouf. Cut the front and length- 
wise side-pleating with the long straight edge of 
each laid on a fold of the goods to avoid seams. 
Cut two pieces each of the pattern given of the 
three remaining pieces. Join the front and side 
gore by the notches. Close the middle seam of 
the back, leaving an opening at the top. Make 
eight upturned pleats on the back edge of the 
side gore, and join to the back breadth. Two 
deep pleats are laid near the bottom of the back 
breadth by placing the cluster of three perfora- 
tions evenly together for one pleat and the two 
perforations evenly together for the second one. 
Tapes are sewed on the side pleats and tied across 
the back. Three pleats turning toward the mid- 
dle are made each side of the opening at the top 
of the back breadths. The pattern given for the 
lengthwise pleats is laid in three pleats, each side 
turning toward the middle, placing two perfora- 
tions evenly together for each pleat. The piece 
given for the pouf is laid in six pleats on each 
edge, those on the front edge turning up, those on 
the back edge turning down, and placed on the 
plain part of the lengthwise pleats, under the 
pleat each side to conceal the edge; then place 
on the side of the skirt by meeting the notches 
at the top and the two perforations at the bottom. 
Join the top to a belt the required size of the 
waist. 

Quantity of material, single width, for a medium- 
sized person, 8$ yards. 

Demt-rraineD Fan Sxirt.—This pattern is in 
five pieces—front, side gore, back, and two pieces 
for the fan train. Cut the material with the pat- 
tern of the middle of the front, back, and half 
breadth of the fan with the edge indicated by a 
single perforation laid on a fold of the goods to 
avoid seams, Cut two pieces like the pattern 
given of the side gore and the other fan breadth. 
Close the seams as notched. Gather the top of 
the fan and join to the back. Gather the top of 
the breadth, and sew on a belt the required size 
of the waist. 

Quantity of material, single width, for a person 
of medium size, 64 yards. 





THE PERT CHICK. 


LD CLUCK was a Cochin China hen, and 
lived with her brood in a nice coop a little 
apart from the barn-yard. Cluck was a dear old 
hen, very kind to her chickens, and very pretty 
chickens she had. There were Tee-Tee, and Wee- 
Wee, and Tu-Tu, and Twit-See, and Chee-Chee, and 
Peep-Weep, whom they called Peep for short— 
six in all—six well-meaning chickens, although 
they had their little faults. Peep’s fault was 
pertness. He was always answering back to his 
mother and saying sharp things. He wasn’t a 
bit afraid of his brothers and sisters, and thought 
it a joke to tell Tee-Tee she was “a fluffy little 
fool,” or call Tu-Tu “a young goose.” And when 
Tu-Tu would ruffle his pin-feathers and show he 
was a game little chicken, and not a goose at all, 
old Cluck would say Peep was only witty, and 
liked to talk, but meant no harm, and her chick- 
ens must not fight. Peep was always the last to 
come under Cluck’s wing to bed at night. He 
would play about and say, “I won’t go to bed,” 
and even cry out to his mamma, in a saucy way, 
“Go to bed yourself, Mrs. Cluck.” 

“Oh, how naughty, Peep!” Cluck would say; 
but she never stopped his nimble little tongue. 
She couldn’t bear to scold or punish him, for she 
loved the bright little fellow. His feathers were 
getting quite long and glossy now, and he was 

wing tall. 

At meal-times Peep had a way of pecking at 
his brothers and sisters, and while he ate as much 
as any body else, he called them all “pigs,” and 
laughed at them. 

At last, when Cluck told him, quite gravely, 
that a good chick must mind his mother, Peep 
said, “Oh, go away! mothers don’t pay,” in a 
manner that was very naughty; but Cluck found 
it so bright and clever for sucha fledgeling. Peep 
had his own will in his family. He said and did 
whatever he liked, and grew quite big and hand- 
some, and thought himself the finest fellow in 
the world. 

Well, one day Peep kept running far away from 
the coop, and his mother was afraid some of the 
barn-yard fowls would hurt him, so she called 
him back. 

“Don’t you fuss,” said Peep; “I’m going to 
take a walk ;” and he looked so bright, and spoke 
up so sharp and funny, that Cluck was quite lost 
in admiring his ways and his fine tail feathers, 
proudly waving as he strutted off. 

“Surely,” she thought, “if they see him in the 
barn-yard, all the hens will envy me.such a clev- 
er chick.” 

To the barn-yard Peep went, and began scratch- 
ing about for his lunch with the rest of the fowls. 
Pretty soon an old bird gave a crow that was 
really a very fine Joud noise, and sounded far and 
wide over the fields. 

“T can do as well as that, and better too, old 
chap,” said Peep. Now Peep knew he couldn't, 
but he had a way of saying pert things. 

To his wonder, nobody laughed ; but a big hen 
—the crower’s wife—said, “Can you, indeed, do 
as well? Let us hear you.” 








She looked quite fierce at him, not a bit like 


fond, - old Cluck, and all the fowls gathered 
ai eep. 
“Pooh !”” said he, “I don’t want to, but I can.” 


Still nobody seemed to admire him, but instead, 
said the old rooster, 

“You can brag, young fellow; but you shall 
show what sort of a crow you have, or I’ll peck 
you to death.” 

Peep was very much scared, and tried his first 
crow. It was such a feeble, foolish noise that 
all the hens and roosters, and even the turkey- 
aeay and ducks and guinea-hens and pigeons, 

ughed at him and despised him. 

Peep was not daunted yet, but he strutted off 
among the younger fowls. He struck right and 
left with his bill, as he did at home; he laughed, 
and called rfaimes, and bragged, and at last a fine 
tall young rooster, as big as himself, and as hand- 
some, said, 

“ Come, Mr. Chicken, I don’t like your airs.” 

“ You don’t amount to any thing,” said Peep, 
just as he spoke to his mother. 

“Don’t I!” said the young rooster; and before 
Peep knew what he was about the stranger had 
strewn the fine tail feathers, poor Cluck’s pride, 
all over the ground. Peep was struggling in vain ; 
the young rooster pecked and pecked till the 
blood came. One of Peep’s eyes was gone, one 
leg was useless, and not until he lay quite still 
and fairly beaten did the enemy hold off. 

Over Peep’s body the fowls all said, “It served 
him right for his impudence.” 

After a while Peep hopped home very feebly 
on one leg, and lay down quite humbly under old 
Cluck’s wing. 

“Where has my poor Peep been?” asked Cluck, 
with the tears running down her bill. 

“ Been out in the world, mother,” said Peep. 

“ And didn’t the world admire you ?” 

“ Not a bit. Oh, my little brothers and sisters,” 
said poor Peep, “chicks must not be pert and 
rude and unkind at home among their friends, 
for when they carry the habit out into the world 
with them they meet their match and come to 
grief ;” and Peep kicked once with his one leg, 
rolled up his one eye, and—died. 

All this happened in the land of Cochin China. 
Of course there are no pert chickens in our 
country. 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorrEsPonDEnT. ] 


An Actor out of Place.—A sparing Aristocracy.—Ig- 
norance of the British Classics.—A Heroine’s Re- 
ward. 

NATIVE of Odessa has kindly offered to 
“do” for the British fleet for £6000. His 
terms are moderate, but then his plan is simple. 

He proposes to spread a coat of petroleum over 

the north portion of the Bosporus, fire it, and 

send it down upon the ships at forty-eight knots 
an hour. The knots seem to me a considerable 
difficulty. Suppose the ships go faster than the 
petroleum, then the Mediterranean will be set 
alight for nothing ; if the wind changes, the same 
misfortune will happen to the Black Sea. How- 
ever, the scheme has a certain magnificence of its 
own, and puts that of “‘ setting the Thames on fire” 

(which we used to think so highly of) completely 

into the shade. 

To humbug a prison chaplain is, it is said, an 
easy task; but to impose on a prison doctor, the 
jailer, the governor, and even the judge upon the 
bench, is a great success in private theatricals. 
This has been done by Mr. Neale, a horse-stealer, 
at the Wiltshire Assizes. He was brought into 
court on a stretcher, with a paralyzed spine, 
“suffering,” in the words of the Court, “under 
an infliction that surpasses any punishment I can 
give you.” His condition drew tears from the 
spectators, and a month’s imprisonment instead 
of penal servitude from the judge. Unfortunate- 
ly, to prove a former conviction, the deputy-gov- 
ernor of a certain jail was sent for, and, on be- 
holding Mr. Neale, exclaimed: “ What, my old 
invalid at his old game! Why, there is no more 
the matter with his back than with mine.” And 
there wasn’t. He stood two shocks from a gal- 
vanic battery, but of the third got up and ran as 
if for his life. It was the greatest miracle, we 
are told, yet wrought by electricity, and proved a 
perfect cure. What strikes the moralist is the 
cleverness, the patience, and the unceasing vigi- 
lance displayed by the culprit in his long and suc- 
cessful deceit, and which in any legitimate walk 
of life must have insured a competence. 

The question of what a competence is is a vex- 
ed one, yet I suppose Mr. M‘Carthy, architect, of 
Limerick, may be supposed to have got one. “I 
am directed,” wrote his London lawyer last week, 
“to inform you that the O’Keefe legacy has come 
to hand in your favor for £500,000. The whole 
five millions left by the deceased will come to 
you, except the portion allowed by the court to 
your brothers.” What a letter to get by the 
penny post! I wonder “ what he will do with it ?” 

It was said by a radical journalist, when poor 
Lady Kingsland’s case was first made known, that 
if she had been the widow of a railway “navvy,” 
his mates would have got up a subscription for 
her long ago; this would no doubt have assumed 
the vulgar form of a “raffle,” or a “friendly 
lead,” but out of their moderate wages they would 
have given her substantial help. Within the last 
few weeks all that the richest aristocracy in the 
world have thought it necessary to subscribe 
among them for a connection, at all events, by 
marriage, is £65, which the “ friendly lead” would 
probably have produced in the other case. Our 
“upper ten” are never in want of apologists, and 
it has been suggested to me that Lady Kingsland 
was only a doctor’s daughter, and that noble lords 
and ladies are not unwilling that she should starve, 
in order to discourage marriages among their own 
order with their inferiors. A base action has 
never yet wanted a high motive to justify it, and 
therefore it may be so; but we need no longer be 





astonished at the want of sympathy displayed by 
our titled classes for the woes of Bulgarian wom- 
en, when their charity. does not even begin at 
home. The Vicountess Kingsland appears to be 
now possessed (through a philanthropic society, 
which. is by no means “ society” at large) of a to- 
tal capital of £225! I read the other day of 
twice that amount being paid for flowers at an 
earl’s wedding. It would be a very “ smart” thing 
to do, and would make our rich and high-born 
ladies blush through their paint, if one of your 
own countrymen would send $5000 over to the 
poor woman. 

Just as war in an obscure part of the world 
rubs up our knowledge of geography, so does a 
new play founded on a classic story cause us to 
brush up our literary memory, and sometimes, 
alas! to expose our ignorance. Not more than 
ten per cent. of those who went to see Olivia at 
the Court Theatre had, I verily believe, ever read 
The Vicar of Wakefield ; and it is now quite 
amusing to see how suddenly Goldsmith has be- 
come the fashion. It has always been supposed 
that dear “Goldy’s” writings were as innocent 
(as they are certainly as simple) as those of Dr. 
Watts, but it is now discovered that they are 
rather coarse. It seems strange that a society 
which has put the Arabian Nights into their chil- 
dren’s hands for the last three generations should 
have discovered this, but the fact is “ the general 
reader,” as he is called (and to which class Pater- 
familias belongs), reads so superficially and skips 
so much that he is no trustworthy guide for any 
body. There is nothing, of course, to be seriously 
said against the exquisite biography of Dr. Prim- 
rose, but that lady guest of his who remarks aft- 
er dancing that she is “in a muck of a sweat” is 
really rather startling; and it shocks beyond ev- 
ery thing, I am informed, those delicate minds 
which are accustomed to the French polish of 
Ouida’s tales, but have been hitherto unaequaint- 
ed with The Vicar. As a curious example of how 
a great classic may be forgotten, and, in truth, 
neglected, I was in a literary company the other 
night where only one person was in a position to 
indicate the real age of Mr. Burchell, who was 
supposed by the rest to be an old gentleman be- 
cause he was Mr. Thornhill’s uncle. I wonder 
how many of your readers know how old he was ? 

It has been reserved for the criminal classes to 
find a use for that mass of frisettes and poma- 
tum attached to some ladies’ heads, which is 
courteously termed their “back hair.” This is 
now contrived by certain light-fingered gentry to 
form a pocket into which their wives can slip 
any unconsidered trifle which may have been 
“passed” to them by a confederate. A London 
magistrate has addressed some very severe re- 
marks upon the practice among ladies of wearing 
open pockets at the sides of their mantles; now 
why should they not put their purses neatly away 
in their back hair? They can not say, I am sure, 
that the size of their bonnets would interfere with 
such an arrangement; and even if it did prevent 
their giving way so easily to the temptation of 
the shop-windows—but I forbear. 

Some women are really admirable creatures. 
A Danish one—the wife of a mere laborer, “ past 
fifty” (as the papers rather discourteously inform 
us)—has just saved three children who had fallen 
through the ice of a lake, at the imminent risk of 
her own life. Her reward was more curious (as 
I should imagine, at least) than satisfactory. A 
room was prepared for her by the King’s com- 
mand in the royal palace at Copenhagen, where 
she remained two days, and places were secured 
for her and her family at night in the theatre. 
Conceive an agricultural laborer’s wife in England 
being boarded and lodged for forty-eight hours 
in Buckingham Palace, and then taken gratis to 
Drury Lane! Iam quite sure she would not have 
enjoyed herself. It was very kind of the King, 
no doubt, who is, curiously enough, by no means 
notorious among the sovereigns of Europe for his 
personal affability ; but I think he might have hit 
upon a better mode of rewarding so heroic an act. 

I have just heard on good authority that only 
with great difficulty has the Queen been persuad- 
ed from bringing the Duke of Edinburgh to a 
court-martial for entertaining Russian officers on 
board his ship. This would have been playing 
the part of Brutus with a vengeance, and the first 
time it had ever been performed by a female. 

R. Kemaze, of London. 








CATHARINE E. BEECHER. 


ISS CATHARINE ESTHER BEECHER, 
whose portrait we give on page 372, was 
the eldest child of the Rev. Lyman Beecher and 
Roxana Foote, his wife. She was born Septem- 
ber 6, 1800, at the little parsonage of Easthamp- 
ton, Long Island, and died May 12, 1878, at the 
home of her brother, the Rev. Thomas K. Beech- 
er, Elmira, New York. The immediate cause of 
her death was apoplexy, with which she was 
stricken on the morning of the 10th. 

Miss Beecher was, in the highest sense, a rep- 
resentative American woman. Her long life was 
mainly devoted to the elevation of her own sex 
and to the educational interests of the country, 
and her passing away is, even at her advanced 
age, a public loss. Inheriting rare gifts from 
both parents, the little daughter of the Beechers 
early evinced a disposition to acquire knowledge. 
There was not much money in the home, for the 
minister’s annual salary for years did not go be- 
yond $400, but there was genuine culture and an 
atmosphere of intellectual activity. As children 
multiplied and necessities increased, Mrs. Beecher 
determined to eke out deficiencies by establishing 
a school, in which undertaking she was aided by 
a sister. The care of the little ones thus fell to 
some degree upon Catharine, but notwithstand- 
ing many interruptions, she so earnestly bent 
herself to study that she acquired the funda- 





mental parts of a broad and thorough education 
while still very young. For music she early mani- 
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fested a decided taste, and her talent was sedu- 
lously cultivated under the best attainable mas- 
ters, until she became an accomplished pianist 
and a fine singer. 

In 1810 the family removed from Easthampton 
to Litchfield, Connecticut, and the five ensuing 
years were spoken of by Catharine long after- 
ward as probably the happiest of her father’s 
life. She remembered them as full of “sun- 
shine, love, and busy activity.” The schools in 
Litchfield were of a high order, society was 
agreeable, and the large elastic home circle was 
delightful. Then Scott, Byron, and Moore were 
issuing their works at intervals, and they were 
eagerly read and discussed in the bright New 
England household. Books of travel and pon- 
derous treatises on theology formed part of the 
mental bill of fare, and every thing was brought 
to the test by sparkling, witty, and fearless con- 
versation, in which social endowment Miss 
Beecher excelled to the last. 

‘The death of her mother, in 1816, threw a deep 
shadow over the home, and greatly augmented 
Catharine’s cares. Until her father’s second mar- 
riage she was elder sister and mother combined 
to the band of brothers and sisters who, all the 
way from their teens to babyhood, needed direc- 
tion and help. There were William, Edward, 
Mary, George, Harriet, Henry Ward, and Charles— 
enough, surely, to fill the heart and hands of a 
sister just sixteen when this responsibility be- 
came hers. But she acquitted herself well, and 
proved, as generally during life, equal to the sit- 
uation which confronted her. 

In 1822 she experienced a heavy sorrow. Pro- 
fessor Fisher, of Yale College, her affianced, was 
drowned off the south coast of Ireland. The ves- 
sel in which he was a passenger went ashore in 
a terrific storm, and all on board perished. This 
shock bore crushingly on the loving heart which 
it made desolate. For a time health gave way, 
and religious faith was unsettled. But she ral- 
lied, after a year’s prostration, and thence on- 
ward her whole life, from youth until its close, 
was consecrated to unselfish endeavor toward 
noble ends. The dream of a happy married 
life, and a home in which she should be queen, 
was over, but she set herself to the task of fitting 
other women to make happy homes, and to be ex- 
cellent wives and mothers. Never enjoying un- 
broken health, she aimed to teach others how to 
be strong and well. With voice and pen she 
preached the gospel of a sound mind in a sound 
body 

Her first enterprise was the establishment of a 
High School for Giris, at Hartford. It immediate- 
ly took and maintained a high rank, gained a wide 
reputation, and sent forth graduates who were 
eagerly sought for as teachers throughout New 
England. In 1832 Dr. Beecher went to Cincin- 
nati. Thither Miss Beecher accompanied him, 
and, aided by her sister Harriet (Mra, Stowe), she 
began a Female Seminary, which soon acquired 
influence in the then rapidly growing West. 
Soon after this she became lame. and was for 
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a time laid aside from teaching. But her spirit 
was undaunted. Notwithstanding physical draw- 
backs, she travelled hundreds of miles in the 
Northwest, and familiarized herself with the 
needs of that great and new region. She organ- 
ized a thorough system of home missionary awork. 
When it was fairly under way, she engaged in a 


scheme for supplying the West with accomplish- 
ed teachers from the East. A society was form- 
ed, of which Governor Slade, of Vermont, was 
secretary. It sent out a great many able teach- 
ers, a large proportion of whom married soon aft- 
er reaching their fields of labor. Though compara- 
tively few adhered to their voeation of teaching, 


yet the infusion of such an element into the so- 
cial life of the West was vastly beneficial in its 
results upon the community. Miss Beecher’s 
next step was to personally supervise the estab- 
lishment of girls’ schools, modelled upon the cel- 
ebrated institution at Mount Holyoke, at impor- 
tant points in the West. One of these was located 
at Milwaukee, and others in different parts of Il- 
linois. She would maintain her superintendence 
over each of these until it was set on a firm ba- 
sis, and then proceed to a remote place and be- 
gin another. 

As an author, she was industrious and success- 
ful. Her contributions to the religious press 
and her books were devoted to topics which 
concern every-day life. Some of the latter have 
become household classics. Harper & Brothers 
issued successively her Appeal to the People in 
Behalf of their Rights as the Authorized Interpre- 
ters of the Bible ; her Common-Sense applied to 
— : oe oe and the People ; her 

louse and | keeper ; Domestic Receipt- 
Book ; pp and Calisthenics, a cenkiaet 
for the use of schools; Letters to the People on 
Health and Happiness ; and The Religious Train- 
ing of Children in the Family, the School, and the 
Church, The latter three are especially address- 
ed to mothers and teachers, To the last days of 
her life, Miss Beecher took a deep interest in her 
books. In a letter to her publishers, bearing 
date April 26, 1878, she said; “I am now trying 
to have our common schools do more to educate 
woman for her proper business as housekeeper 
and healthkeeper, and for this I am consulting 
various influential friends of education.” In 
the same letter she speaks of a friend, saying: 
x is in great want of something to do, as 
am I also, both of us now having good health and 
good spirits.” 

Writing again May 8, but two days before her 
fatal attack, she spoke earnestly of her plans, and 
of her desire to have the facts relating to the 
science of common life, as conscientiously set 
forth in her books, made a part of the curricu- 
lum of the common schools. Even at this time 
she was planning an extended tour for the im- 
provement of common-school education among 
the working classes, desiring particularly that 
girls should be thoroughly informed with regard 
to the principles of physiology and chemistry, so 
that they might be better fitted for practical life 
and work. 

“My plan,” she said, “is to consult the heads 
of women’s institutions and the superintendents 
of common schools this summer, and see if what 
ought to be done can be done. I am in corre- 
spondence with the best leaders of popular edu- 
cation in this vicinity, and am going to Philadel- 
phia and New Jersey to see others, and am forming 
women’s committees to co-operate. I hope to be 
in Philadelphia in about ten days. Iam stronger 
than for years, but take no new responsibilities, 
I am to be only a helper, not a leader,” 

These must have been almost her last utter- 
ances. Her brother, the Rev. Thomas K. Reech- 
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er, writes on May 14: “ Of her dying, it can only 
be said that after fifty-five hours of absolute 
unconsciousness, and of quiet broken only by 
breathing, she ceased at last even so much of 
effort, and slept well, having entered into rest.” 
Miss Beecher’s home has been in recent years 
with her brother Edward in Brooklyn. She took 
a deep interest in the charitable work of that 
city, and when more than seventy-five years old 
organized the Twenty-third Ward Charity Mis- 
sion there—an enterprise intended to afford tem- 
porary relief to the needy without encouraging 
pauperism. She was always bright, witty, and 
sympathetic, a jolly companion, and at Christmas- 
time she was sought for in gay houses that her 
presence might add to the gladness. She would 
play for the children to dance, help them get up 
entertainments, and write their speeches, but had 
old-fashioned notions of propriety, and expected 
them to behave well. Her voice retained much 
of its sweetness, and she was fond of the old 
hymns, of which she knew sixty by heart. She 
sketched cleverly, and her friends treasure speci- 
mens of her skill. During the last twenty-five 























bourette dress. The dress is draped gracefully 
at the sides and in the back, where it falls over 
the train, and is trimmed with fringe, so as to 
simulate a polonaise. A faille quil/e trims the 
back of the waist. The round collar and cuffs 
are of bourette bound with faille. 





THE GRAND CENTRAL HOTEL 

AT JERICHO, PALESTINE. 

See illustration on page 372. 

HE last place in the world one would expect 
to find a hotel is at Jericho, near the river 
Jordan ; nevertheless, one is established there, 
which does a good business. The walls are of 
sun-dried mud blocks, and the roof is of small 
poles (brought from Austria), covered with grass 
and loaded with mud. When the thermometer is 
130° any shade is welcome, and the thick walls 
and roof of the “hotel” are then cool and re- 
freshing. The rooms are small, with uncarpeted 
earthen floors, and furnished with camp-beds and 





stout wooden-seated chairs, and in the main hall 


blessed us, and soon returned with a bowl of 
goat’s milk, which the wife of the hotel-keeper 
said was a still higher honor to a guest, and we 
again munificently backshished the damsel with a 
Turkish piastre, five cents. The dinner was en- 
livened by a band of musicians, all native Arabs, 
who, seated under the delightful awning of palm 
leaves on poles in front of the hotel, worked 
themselves into a frenzy of excitement by beat- 
ing on drums and tambourines, blowing single 
and double flutes, and drowning all those noises 
with superhuman yells like the well-known yeaw/ls 
of pussy, humanized, agonized, and swelled in 
volume. We paid—partly for music and partly 
for silence—a cent to each musician and three to 
the leader, and they retired, contented and happy, 
to eat grapes and sleep in a vineyard after a suc- 
cessful effort. Fatima (Mrs. Hotel) made good 
coffee, in the Arab style, thick with the finely 
ground grains, but fresh and stimulating. This 
was served last of all, and with it came pipes for 
the smokers. The pipes were made of the clay 
from the Jordan Valley, with reed stems. They 





are as porous as the meerschaum, and less expen- 
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years of her life she was a communicant of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 

About a year ago she went to Elmira to re- 
ceive treatment at the water-cure of Dr. Gleason, 
and there, full of years and honors, she has ceased 
from her labors. Belonging to a family who 
have made their mark upon the age, she leaves a 
memory which is a track of brightness. She did 
what she could, and American women and chil- 
dren are the heirs of her fidelity and patience. 





Street Costume, Figs. 1 and 2. 

HIS beautiful costume is made of gray bou- 

rette, flecked with red, blue, and yellow, and 
dark mulberry faille. The bourette skirt has a 
demi-train of faille, and is trimmed in front with 
a bourette pleating and ruche, with faille piping. 
A quille of faille extends from the throat to the 
hem, and is draped in regular pleats, alternating 
with a silk fringe containing all the colors found 
in the bourette. Buttons to match follow the 
outline of the quille, and seem to fasten it to the 





Figs. 1 anp 2.—STREET COSTUME.—FRONT AND BACK. 


is a long table, with stakes driven into the ground 
for legs. 

The supply of this table is a continual feast. 
The Arab and his wife and children who keep 
the hotel are, as usual with that race, good cooks, 
and the country about affords a variety and abun- 
dance of eatables that are grateful and satisfying 
to the hungry, and not very expensive to the 
guest. The meat is game chiefly—partridge of 
several varieties, and smaller birds, pigeons, 
quail, and many others in unlimited abundance. 
Vegetables, such as okra, pie-plant, oyster-plant, 
melons, fresh figs, cactus figs, and many others, 
follow each other the year round. Grapes grow 
to a size and excellence equalled nowhere else. 
We paid (1851, 1868, 1874) from five to fifteen 
cents for a hundreé pounds, fresh from the vines, 
in one case gathered by the daughter of the 
sheik, as fine a maiden in chocolate-colored skin 
as ever wore a single garment of blue cotton, as 
she did. As this was an‘act of special honor to 
us, we rewarded her service with a magnificent 
present—a new Russian piece of four cents. She 





sive. Five for a cent, or even more of them if 
you drive a bargain. 

The hotel owes its origin to the wants of trav- 
ellers who make the journey from Jerusalem to 
the Dead Sea and Jordan, and rest at this place 
on the return. The usual route is from Jerusalem 
by the Well of the Apostles beyond Bethany ; the 
Tomb of Moses, in a monastery (Arab); the Dead 
Sea, opposite the island, where bathers most fre- 
quent ; the Jordan River, at the Pilgrim’s Ford, 
where bathers again indulge, to wash off the sea 
water or salt remaining from the Dead Sea dip; 
then rest at Jericho. Some visit the Convent of 
St. John, near the ford, and the Elisha Fountain, 
under Quarantana, the mount that is pigeon-holed 
with cells once populous with monks, and now 
filled with the dust of centuries and a few bones 
and other relics. From the Elisha Fountain or 
the hotel the traveller goes direct to Wadi Kelt, 
the valley of aqueducts, as the name implies, 
where there are several lines of water-courses, 
more or less out-of repair; the Red Khan and 
fort, half-way ; the well near Bethany; and then 


the Holy City. Jericho is therefore the resting- 
place at the end of a steep road of fifteen miles, 
all the way down hill, descending 3000 or more 
feet below Jerusalem. Being at least 700 feet 
below the ocean-level, it is in a warm region, at 
latitude 32° the thermometer ranging from 90° 
to 175° in the sun, and 75° to 130° in the shade. 
The traveller finds the melons a substitute for 
water to a great extent. Pomegranates also are 
a grateful refreshment, and allay thirst. 

The Arab women at Jericho are the laborers, 
except at the barley and wheat harvest, when the 
men “assist.” But the “ chamber-maids” at the 
hotel are men, because of the Mohammedan cus- 
tom of secluding women from strangers. Mrs. 
Hotel, however, is gradually losing the habit of 
hiding, and sometimes appears as a waiter at 
the table, bringing a dish in one hand, and veiling 
with the other. 

The Bedouins at Jericho are thrifty, and will 
“ borrow” industriously, but do not steal. They 
sometimes borrow in the absence of the owner 
(as may happen even in New York), or even 
against the owner’s will, but always with the in- 
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tention of returning the favor, either in kind or 
equivalent, to the lender or some other member 
of the human family. Our shawl-strap lent itself 
there on a former visit, but it was returned to us 
with the apology that a dog had carried it off in 
the night. The apology was good, but the con- 
sul’s explanation was better. The American con- 
sul at Jerusalem, Dr. De Hass, has made a com- 
pact with the Arabs by which he agrees to pay 
fifty cents a day for each traveller who goes to 
Jericho, for escort and guide, the Arabs to be re- 
sponsible for all property lost, and to pay for it 
four times its value in silver or gold. Nothing 
is ever lost.. You can not even abandon a dis- 
abled umbrella or damaged hat, for they “turn up” 
at the consul’s, where a reward is expected by the 
Arab who kindly discovered your loss, of which 
policy influences the payment. 

Americans are well treated by Arabs in the Jor- 
dan Valley. At the hotel, to be known as an Amer- 
ican (Melikan) is to be singled out for larger bowls 
of milk, fresher coffee, fatter roast pigeons, and 





more sumptuous fare generally in the house, and 
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larger loads of fruit on the way to the sacred lo- 
calities. He is treated, also, to the choicest local 
legends, the richest traditions, and the most he- 
roic and awful inventions that ever astonished a 
modest, retiring, and unimaginative traveller. The 
streams become alive with spirits, the mountains 
swarm with genii, and the air is hot with afrites. 
The secret is the more generous backshish so oft- 
en dispensed by the travelling Americans, and the 
general respect shown by them to all whom they 
meet. These traits distinguish them from all 
other people, whose common custom it is to treat 
the Arab, especially the Bedouin of Jericho, as 
a slave and savage, and to spurn him accordingly. 
The Bedouin knows that he lives in the very par- 
adise of the earth, and believes himself the most 
favored of all Ailah’s children. He is peculiarly 
sensitive to contumely, and gratified by polite and 
courteous attention. The American who studies 
him in this aspect will never have need of com- 
plaint against the Bedouin of Jericho. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Iupromprv Caerny Pupnme.—Seed a quantity of 
Morello or sour red-clueter cherries, and stew one 
quart of them with a pound of loaf-sugar. Then cut 
up into thin slices a loaf of nice cold light bread, and 
fill up a pudding dish with alternate layers of bread 
and cherries. Pour over the top whatever juice is left, 
and eet the dish aside in a refrigerator to get perfectly 
cold. With the addition of a glase of rich milk, thie 
is a pudding which few would fail to relish. It is es- 
pecially convenient for a Sunday deseert. 

Currey Sugve (a cooling drink).—Gather ripe Mo- 
rello cherries. Pick them from the stalk, and put 
them in an earthen pot, which must be set into an iron 
pot of water; make the water boil, but take care that 
none of it gets into the cherries. When the juice is 
extracted, pour it into a bag made of tolerably thick 
cloth, which will permit the juice to pass but not the 
pulp of the cherry. Sweeten it to your taste, and when 
it becomes perfectly clear, bottle it. Put a gill of 
brandy into each quart bottle before you pour in the 
sirup. Cover the corks with resin. It will keep for 
many months in a dry cool place, and is delicious, 
mixed with ice-water, to hand for a beverage on a hot 
day. 

Onve-two-ruree Caxz.—Three cupfuls of flour, two 
cupfuls of sugar, one cupful of buttermilk, a tea- 
spoonful of soda, three eggs. Season with any spices 
you fancy. 

Arritz Popptne wirsour Pastx.—Pare and core 
twelve large apples. Put them on to stew with one or 
two large spoonfuls of water and the peel of a large 
lemon. When done, mash up smooth, and stir in eight 
ounces of butter, one pound of sugar, two small bis- 
cuita, powdered. Let them cool, and then add eight 
yolks and four whites of eggs, beaten. Add lemon 
juice or any other flavoring to your taste. 

Rior Frirrers.—A quart of rice boiled soft, and a 
table-spoonful of butter added when hot ; three or four 
eggs must be beaten separately until light, and added 
when the rice is cool. Now make up into fritters; 
fry, and eat with molasses. Boil the molasses, and 
send to table hot. 

Conn Pupprne rm Paste.—To two pounds of mush, 
moderately warm, put three-quarters of a pound of 
butter, the yolks of six eggs, the rind of one lemon 
and juice of two, sugar and nutmeg to your taste, and 
bake as potato pudding. 

Sona Cake Puprine.—For one pound mould take 
four eggs, two tea-cupfuls of sugar, one cupfal of milk, 
one cupful of melted butter, four cupfuls of flour, and 
one large tea-spoonful of soda. Beat all well togeth- 
er. Eaten with wine sauce. Flavor the cake with 
mace, lemon, or nutmeg. 

ALEXANDER Pupmine.—Have ready a dish of stewed 
apples, sweetened, and seasoned with lemon peel. Put 
a layer of bread-crumbs on the bottom of your baking 
dish, with bits of butter mingled, then a layer of ap- 
ples. Continue in this way until the dish is evenly 
filled. Bake long enough to allow the butter to be 
well melted. When it is browned, take off, and soften 
the surface with some of the sirup of the apples, left 
out for the purpose. Beat up the whites of six eggs, 
sweeten and season with vanilla. Spread this over the 
pudding, and iet it brown in the oven. It is very nice 
eaten hot or cold, according to fancy, with cream. 

Beaten Bisovrr.—To one quart of fine flour add two 
ounces of butter and lard mixed, and half a pint of 
new milk, with a heaping tea-spoonful of salt. A 
handfal of flour is to be reserved for the purpose of 
beating in the biscuit. The dough is to be beaten un- 
til it becomes perfectly smooth. Roll the biscuit very 
thin, and bake in a quick oven. The regular beaten 
biscuit is more often made up into small cakes with 
the hand, pricked with a fork, but not cut out. Many 
kitchens are furnished with a stout cedar log for this 
purpose, as a very substantial table would otherwise 
be needed. An axe is considered the best beater. The 
snowy whiteness of these biscuits alone recommends 
them to popularity. 

Rye Brerav.—One quart of rye and one quart of 
wheat flour sifted together and made up with a gill of 
good yeast, and enough water to make the dough stiff 
enough to work. Work thoroughly with the hands 
for at least an hour. Give it a second rise, as is usual 
with all light bread, and bake in a bread mould. 

Brorcey Tomators.—Take such a number of large 
smooth tomatoes as your family requires, and cut out 
their cores without peeling them, even preserving the 
top piece of skin sliced off to admit the stuffing. Let 
the stuffing of grated bread-crumbs be highly seasoned 
with onions, sugar, butter, pepper, and salt. Fill up 
the hole in each tomato with this preparation ; broil 
for about half an hour, and you will have a very nice 
dish for either breakfast or dinner. 





Taomas Roserts, Wholesale Grocer, Philadel- 
phia, says: “ Burnetr’s Cocoarne allays all irri- 
tation of the scalp, and will most effectually 
remove dandruff and prevent the hair from fall- 
ing out.” —[ Com 





“ Weantne tur Biur” and two other splendid tem- 
perance songs, as sung in Francis Murphy's meetings, 
postpaid. = 10 cents for the oy by 
Com.) 





Sanatoos Sprines 1x Winrer.—Drs. Strong's Reme- 


Geo deb dentin Uitoaln Lame, Pande ond eter 
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COMMON SENSE. 


Many imagine all advertised medicines to be 
worthless nostrums, and indiscriminately con- 
demn them; but is it not an injustice to the 
thousands of respectable citizens who give vol- 
untary evidence of benefits received, to thus 
question and doubt their veracity and integrity ? 
Fairbank’s standard scales are extensively adver- 
tised. Does it necessarily follow that they are 
inferior in make, and less accurate than others ? 
Have they not been demonstrated to be among 
the best ? Again, is it common sense to suppose 
that a physician with capital could be induced to 
hazard it and a hard earned reputation upon a 
worthless article? R. V. Pierce, M.D., of the 
World’s Dispensary and Invalids’ Hotel, Buffalo, 
N. Y., is the proprietor of the most popular fam- 
ily medicines in the market. His reputation as 
a skilful surgeon and physician has been fully 
established for many years. Would pbysicians 
and clergy, after having tested his medicines 
thoroughly, unite in commending them to the af- 
flicted, if they possessed no merit? The under- 
signed take pleasure in recommending Dr. Pierce 
and his Family Medicines to all who may need 
them : 

C. R. Fairchild, M.D., Seneca, N. Y.; W. B. 
Cousins, M.D., Albia, Iowa; M. J. McClellan, 
M.D., Garrattsville, N. Y.; W. F. Hazleton, M.D., 
Silver Lake, Kan.; F. S. Miner, M.D., Veazie, 
Nev.; Geo. Dieterich, M.D., 105 Vine Street, Bal- 
timore, Md.; J. H. Sherrod, M.D., Paoli, Ind.; 
Geo. B. Chapman, M.D., Plattsmouth, Neb. ; T. J. 
Casper, M.D., Springfield, Ohio; James H. Porter, 
M.D., Gorham, N.H.; D. E. Wells, M.D., Bristol, 
N.H.; J. A. Miller, M.D., San Leandes, Cal. ; J. N. 
Camp, M.D., Baladan, Mo.; Jos. S. Burr, M.D., 
W. Lafayette, O.; Rev. E. N. Harmon, Elsah, IIL; 
Rev. Isaac N. Augustin, Shipman, Ill. ; Rev. Thos. 
O’Reiley, Newman, Kan.; Rev. L. Weston, Buck- 
lin, Mo.; Rev. L. A. Dawson, Homer, Ill. ; Rev. 
W.S. Long, Graham, N. C.; Rev. Andrew Adams, 
Calhoun, Ga.; Rev. A. P. Moore, 712 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. ; Rev. I. A. Thayer, M.D., 
Baconsburg, Ohio; Rev. I. P. Proffit, Palmyra, 
Ill.; Mrs, Elizabeth A. Boyd, Falls City, Pa.; J 
Spencer, Union City, Mich.; Geo.-C. Bazzill, Re- 
novo, Pa.; Mrs. M. Kerns, Palmyra, Mo.; Mrs. 
E. R. Daley, Metropolis, Ill. ; Samuel Farner, Java, 
Ohio; Sisters of Charity, St. Vincent’s Asylum, 
Troy, N. Y.—[Com.] 
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the means of the newly in- 
Wheel patterns may be transferred 


Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from th the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers Se eeweny: or 
will be sent aeins on coca of 25 

RPER & OTHERS. New Yorx. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
DYSPEPSIA CURED. 


STARR H. AMBLER & CO., Wholesale Druggists, 
offer to the public their infallible remedy known as 
HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE, which those afflicted 
with Dyspepsia have used with — success. Ask 
your druggist for it. ees sent, post 
free, op clenion. Firm ns abdvesn, 

36 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK. 











SOZODONT is a delicate Aromatic Dentifrice, 
and should be used by every person who values 
a sound set of teeth. It imparts a delightful 
fragrance to the Breath, and prevents the gums 
from becoming soft and spongy. Eminent Dent- 
ists and Physicians both in America and Europe 
— endorsed it. Sold by Druggists every- 
where. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


Madame Soon, M.D., 159 Warren Avenue, Boston: 
Permit me to express m gratitude to you for the re- 
moval of an Ovarian Fibrous Tumor which troubled 
me for more than ten years, occasioned b he fall during 





the erection of the Continental Theatre in 1865. I was 
confined to my bed for mon’ caused by external in- 
juries received at the time. I emplo; an eminent 


surgeon. He reget “ 4 an Lodee perme 9 spine, a fractured 
shoulder - blade, and uider, but my in- 
ternal injuries still nce Although I consulted 
able physicians, I still grew worse. hen you com- 
menced treating me, I was both mentally a. Alt Rope of 
broken down by my —_ ae eee 4 
a permanent cure y the ad 
a friend I called poaks yon and you’ "anounced A | 
curable. At this time gb war ftamense. I could 
not lie down without being greatly oppressed for 
breath, and in every way I was completely discour- 
aged. ‘Now I am entirely well, not a trace of the tumor 
remains, and 1 owe my cure to your skilful treatment. 
The metho of treatment being by hay ae | the 
most fastidious lady would not object to I feel 
grateful to you as a pioneer in this method of cure, = 
will gladly impart my own experience to any perso 
similarly afflicted, or that may wish for future infor. 
mation. Address Mrs. J. DOLLY, 
ar St., Bost ass. 








NEW YORK SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies and 





mtlemen. House- 
thing, ——— ith discretion, taste, 
and es ‘or circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON 
P.O, Box 1654, New York. 








A Hundred Symptoms and One Cure.—There is scarcely a 
symptom of any known disease which the confirmed dyspeptic does not ex- 
perience. He is bilious, nervous, has violent palpitations, as in heart disease, 
is afflicted with severe headaches, and is either constipated or subject to di- 
arrheeal or dysenteric discharges. Every organ and function of the body 
sympathizes with the diseased and half-paralyzed stomach. In all such cases 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Affords immediate relief, effects, if persevered in, a thorough renovation of the 
digestive organs, and restores to healthful activity the whole animal machinery, 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 





“E av, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 


HUMAN HAIR 
AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 


The Finest Stock of HUMAN HAIR and FABRICS 
ever exhibited, for which Gold and Silver Medals were 
awarded to us. 

The Largest and only Leading House in the country. 
The MERCEDES COIFFURE, 
formed with our newly invented Marie Antoi- 
mette Switch, very fashionable and stylish, at $6, 

$8, $10, $12, $15, and upward. 

The Eugenie Sealpette or Coiffure de 
Coquetterie, invented and first intro- 
duced by us, has been adopted by the Haute 
Volee in this country and Europe as the most useful 
and durable acquisition of a lady’s head-dress—very 
stylish, self-adjustable, always ready, and will not rip 
or tear. Buy from the inventor the only genuine 
— from $2 50 upw: 

ificent assortment of SWITCHES, CURLS, 

INVIST ILE FRONTS for young and old, COIF- 

FURES, the latest Parisian styles, at prices to suit all. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

The Finest Quality, Genuine Colors, lower than any 
other House. 

Invisible Human Hair Nets for the Front 
Hair, the largest and best made, 20c. each ; $2 per dozen. 

Combings made up in the most approved man- 
ae roots all one way. Hair taken in exchange. 

Advice given by a French artist how to arrange 

the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 
ane and Beautifying hoes on the prem- 
A complete Assortment of the choicest 


BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 
enie’s Secret of Beauty, the Great 
aagte enter for the ie imparts = — 
, removes rec! imples, an 
allekin Dlemishes’ ‘Warranted to be can A Bpe- 
cialty. $1 per Box. 

F. Coudray’s “ AURORA, OR GOLDEN FLUID,” 
for gam Be dark color of hair a fine golden 
Blonde. $1 25 and $2 00 per Bottle. 

F. eye 8 celebrated a —a VELOU- 
TINE FACE POWDER. $1 

F. Coudray’s celebrated IND IBLE VEGETABLE 
FACE and LIP ROUGE. $2 and $1 50 per Bottle. 

“ Persian a Wonderful Instantaneous 
Hair meg ne from the lightest Blonde to nog 8 oe 
ted to be harmless. $1 50 
new. F.Coudray’s ALB NINE will 
fn the hair a beautiful golden brown—all the fash- 

min aoaeee now. Warranted to be harmless. $2 50 


ya line of Real Tortoise Shell 
Goods of every description on hand and made to 
order on the premises at short notice. 

Repairing neatly done. Do not fail to send for our 

NEW ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST. 

Goods sent to all parts of the ret A when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C. O. D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be forts at my 
expense. 





ASK FOR 


SCHW A_B’S 


IMPROVED CORSET 


Made of a combination of Hair Cloth and 
French Jeans. Cannot be surpassed for its ex- 
cellence in Finish, Perfection in Fit, and Comfort in 
Wearing; and as a Health Corset has no equal. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


NEW YORK NOVELTY C0., 
91 & 98 Thomas Street. 


mo as 


quart of which contains the vital 
99 nm one bushel of wheat, th liquid fo 
without fermentation — thus retain e natural 
ized condition — will relieve all debility of the 
NERVOUS SYSTEM AND DIG IVE 
ao prey —— bottle sent express prepaid, on 
Saute f $1 00, 
Recommended by 
. EGBERT GUERNSEY, 18 West 23d St., New York. 
WOOD, 64 West 17th St., New York. 
IN SMITH, Irving Place, New York. 
Cc. 8. LOZI ER 234 West 1dth St., New York, 
a others. Circulars sent free. Sold by Droggists. 


BLANCHARD FOOD CURE COMPANY, 


27 Union Square, New York. 
&@™ A lady physician in attendance. 











R. WIENER, Manufacturer of 





oe N.Y. 


295 6th Ave., bet. 18th & 19th S 
LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S 


FINE SHOES. 
J. J. CONNER, 


311 Gth Ave., bet. 19th & 20th Sts., 
NEW YORK. 








rape Refinished by Shriver’s pote boy 





LACE PATTERNS AND BRAIDS. 


Be sure you get Linen Braids and Patterns that can 
be worked on. So many so styled Lace and Pattern 
Makers are springing up, offering their cheap stuff. = 
the _ and w now as much about Lace Maki 

as a cow does paving 0 0 afiddle. Mux. GURNEY & CO. 
)the original Point Manufacturers 
and oe of ceil, x 11 , oh omg N.Y. 





50 its 10 cts. "GLOBE CARD 











ola ‘Grape, 
to its original lustre; 

less, and made to withstand p Tacha = 

Orders by mail prompt! NY atten 

& CO., 849 Broadway, N.Y. (Domestic Building). 

BAZAR PLAITER AND FLUTER. 

80 Plaits at one spate. Other first-class articles for 
sale, Circulars H. B. CRORE E, Falton, N. Y. 





OO), Rotthtord, cg \ 265 Sino with name awtc. Helen Head & Con New! Haven,ct. 





The Retort Gas Stove. 





The new perfect gas stove. Cheapest form of sum- 
mer cooking in the world. Will do the entire family 
cooking without heating the house or the person usin 
it; in half the time, and at half the cost of coal, w 
or oil. Perfectly odorless. Same work as other stoves 
guaranteed to be actually done with one-third less gas. 
Sold by dealers generally. 

RETORT GAS STOVE COMPANY, 
Providence, R. I. 


WINDOW SHADES. 


z BUY OF THE MANUFACTURERS. 

} LACE SHADES, elegant, cheap, and durable. 
= GOLD BAND SHADES in great variety. 

2 PLAIN SHADES, all kinds and colors. 

& STORE SHADES made and lettered to order. 
| FIXTURES,Cornices, Tassels, & Cord. 
TABLE and STAIR OIL-CLOTHS, &c. 


JAY C. WEMPLE & CO., 
444 & 446 Pearl St., N. ¥. 
Factory, Fourth Avenue and Baltic Street, Brooklyn. 


ART EMBROIDERY 


Cannot be properly done without our new line of 
colors in EMBROIDERY SILK, made specially for 
the purpose. Send 8 cents for Sample Cards. Trade 
supplied by BENTLEY BROS., 

102 Walker Street, N.Y. 
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CORPULENCE. 
ALLAN’S AN otek T 


is purel bag and 5 pecmety rmiess. It acts 
- pee mn the food n the stomach, fon sa its bei 
pda ny we ay ‘fat. Taken in accordance with di- 
pine on it will a fat person from two to five 
= Corpulence is not only a disease ftself, but the 
hi of others.” So wrote Hippocrates two 
thousand years, ago, and wha hat was true then is none 


esolt Py, Srogglats, or sent, by ,exDree, upon Fe 
BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., 
Proprietors, Buffalo, N.¥ 


HOW TO MAKE LACE. 


250 Illustrations of “et bar stitches, with yg 
Pattern on Linen, with commen _ 
free. ion. GURNEY & CO. Til Broadway, N. 


BAZAR 


FASHION-PLATE, 








The undersigned will send to anybody, twice each 
year, spring and fall, a beautiful Bazar ‘ashion-Plate, 
on receipt of a 3-cent stamp to prepay postage. The 


Fashion-Plate is 22 by 28 inches in Ag and will be 
sent coy ¢ on mE SCO. by letter, addressed to 
JAMES M CO., 48 East’ 14th St., New York. 


SUPERFLUOUS. HAIR. 








ae NEW FOR LADIES, 
luloid Lyrae excells all 


ter than Ks aon arable ‘than 

1, and the needie will not =. Assorted 
colors. Agents wan’ the trade po 
Sample sent to any address on receipt of 2. 





Royal Manufusturing Co.. 868 Broadway, N. Y. 

ike thei Turkish 

HOMEMADE sta sata wage 

into 

TURKISH petierne asy and fas nating work. 
‘or one dollar we will send b 
mail a large size sample, with. Hoo! 

RUGS. and full directions. stamp for 


TURKISG NOSE ATE ER RN Co... 
339 Sixth Avenue, N. ¥. 
HONITON AND POINT LACE BRAIDS. 


All goods ordered of us sent by express, or registered 








by mail, free of 
packiee bY GURNEY & 06, 711 Brosdway, X.Y. 
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RODGERS & ORR BROS 


183, 185, 187 8th Ave., 


19TH AND 20TH STREETS, N.Y. 


Great Bargains this Week ! 


37 Departments. 
Now stains the most extraordinary bargains ever 
known in this ci 
22-inch Gros Grain Silk, ge a $1 25. 
20-inch — Saw Silk, 


Fine B FR 46-inch, 87 ¢., 40c 
Black Cray Black Henrietta Cloth, Black Drap 
@’Ete, Black Grenadine. 


24-inch Black Grenadine, 15c., 18c., 20c., 25c. 
27-inch silk wool Grenadine, 31c.; worth 50c. 


UEDEEV RAR, ' Ma aged ss 
RSETS, GAUZE DERWEAR. 
A fall Ses. at vi og? yo enn 
Chemise, from 25c. Sk up. 
= Underwear Bae trimmed with Torchon 
Fine Embroideries at 5Ac. to $1. 
‘0. doz. Corsets, 150 bone, Cleopatra, 99c.; worth 


+7} doz. 100 bone Corsets at 75c.; worth $1 00. 
1500 doz. Corsets, hand-made, 40c., 50c., 60c.—a great 
sacrifice. 
SILKS AND DRESS GOODS. 
5 cases pure Mohair, % wide, 15c.; last week’s 
price, 25c. 
8 cases silk lustre Mohair, 25c.; last week’s price, 
5c. 
8 cases Bourette Mixtures, new designs, 15c.; good 
value at 25c. 
Silk Damasse. Silk Bourette. 
Silk and Wool Mixtures at 81c., 85c. up. 
1 case 13¢ yards wide French » sgrgees 


a special 
offering, 75c. ; cost to import, $1 50. 
Bunting in’all shades, , 25ec., 85c, 
Black Grenadines, 15c. 18¢., 20c. 
Black Silk and Wool Grenadine, 25c., 85c., 45c. 
SILKS. 


£ Summer Silks, 47c. up. 

—— Silks, a great Shan ain, 50c., 60c., T0c., 80c. 

ieces en Gros Grain Silk, only 95e. ; re- 

ous from $1 

Guinet’s Black Silk, 25 inches wide, 75c., 85c., 
95c. 

15 Tieeen super aad Black Silk, Bellon’s make, 
only $1 25, $1 50, $1 75. 

SPECIAL. 

Sun Umbrellas, 20-inch twill silk, $150; worth $2 25. 
Sun Umbrellas, 22-inch twill silk, $175; worth $2 75. 
Sun Umbrellas, 24-inch twill silk, $1 95; worth $3. 
Children’s and Rain Umbrellas, 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 


90c, u 

Fringes, Gimps, Laces, Collars and —T Bows, 
and Ladies’ Handkerchiefs, Ladies’, Misses’, and Gen- 
tlemen’s Hosiery, are all reduced. 

hse urnishing Goods at very popular 

ces, 

Housekeeping Linens. 

Sheetings, Shirtings, &c., &c. 

American > so rics, 4c. 


Goods Cc. O. D., or on receipt of post-office 
orders. Milliners supplied at peat prices. Orders 
solicited, and filled as carefully as if a personal visit 
was made to our popular cotabtidamant. 


Samples free on application. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS., 


Nos. 183, 185, 187 Eighth Avenue, 
Between 19th and 20th Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


Important to the Ladies! 


Messrs. CURRIE & C@., 
815 Sixth Avenue, New York, 


Would announce the continuance of their Great Clos- 
ing Out Sale of SPRING DRESS GOODS, in 
order to condense their stock, will offer on Monday 
and during the entire week unparalleled bargains in 
$4.50 yar Dress Fabrics, at prices ranging from 4c. to 
Particular attention is directed to our new goods, 
“*Drap Damasse,” which we are offering at 124c. per 
yard. ; costing 40c. gold to import. Our 
BLACK GOODS DEPARTMENT 

is well worth the attention of Ladies desiring Mourn- 
ing Goods at low prices. 

ALL-WOOL CASHMERE from 4c. to 
$1 50 per yard. These goods are fully 20 per cent. 
cheaper than Broadway prices. 

GRENADINES from toe. per yard to $1 50. 

All Silk Brocade Grenadine at 95c. ; selling elsewhere 
at AS 50 and $1 75. 

LKS. We invite an inspection of our Black Silk 
which we are offering at 60c. per yard; worth 82c. 

An elegant Gros Grain Sik f for $1 25; actual value 


"OUR HOSIERY DEPARTMENT is complete with 
all the novelties of the season. Our Housekeeping 
Goods are retailed at Jobbers’ prices. 

SUITS for Ladies, Misses, A Children. 

on sent to any part “J the a hen on 7 


DRESS TRIMMINGS 


We are now prepared to show and receive orders for 
our Spring Importation of rich novelties in Black Silk 
Fringes and Gimps, _ and beaded in jet, Are-en= 
Ciel, Clair de Lune, and Tinsel, with but- 
tons to correspond ; together with a very Complete 
Stock of Plain and "Fancy Pearl, Shell, Horn, Metal, 
and other desirable buttons. Plain and Fancy Braids 
in a variety of new _—- for Suit trimming. Col- 
ored Fringes in Silk or Worsted made to order to 
match shades, with buttons to — 
samples of fringe please state 
a | Pipe an A attention. 











In orderin; 
rice. Orders b: mall 
0 CATALOGU 

poste, second and third 
floors. We make specialties of Dress Trimmings and 
Buttons, Neck Wear and Fancy Ribbons. 


E, A. MORRISON, 


Bet. 19th & 20th Sts. 893 Broadway, i Y. 
HONITON AND POINT LACE PATTERNS. 


Book of over 150 Beautiful Designs of Collars, Cuffs, 
Necklaces,Jabots, Handkerchiefs,$ rfs,Sleeveless and 
other Jackets, Lambrequins, fad ae ee ,showing 
aes of material required and the cost, pBt 
ree. Mur. GURNEY & CO.,711 Broadway, N. NY. 

The Best and 


HUMAN HAIR GOOD ¢ Cheapest in 


the Country. All the late styles. Established 18 years. 
New Illustrated Circular just issued free. Send for it. 
HENRY | SULIAN, 301 Canal St., N.Y. 


60 BE DECALCOMANIE or TRANSFER PICTURES, 
3 60 Scrap or Jar Pictures, 10¢.—all postpaid. 
JI.W. PRISZELL rs W. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 
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NOVELTIES. 
DRESS GOODS. As BOYS’ SUITS. 
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oa” SILKS. 
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Fancy icy Goods, Glassware, ®, Crockery, Silverware, | &e. 


er" Spring and Summer Goods now 
opening. Great variety and bargains 
throughout the house. All Orders will 
receive prompt attention. Samples and 
Catalogues sent free. 


JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 





This is the time when every lady desires to 
purchase pretty white Sacques and Basques, 
Wrappers, Matinées, and all the cool, light Over- 
garments appropriate to the summer season. In 
all Goods belonging to this class, it will be found 
that we have the grandest assortment in the 
United States, and that our prices are still more 
remarkable. Ladies who have no opportunity 
of visiting our establishment in person can ob- 
tain just what they want by addressing the 
“Special Order Department” of 


EHRICHS’, 


287, 289, 291, 298, & 295 Eighth Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





Waller & McSorley, 


245 Grand St., near Bowery, N. Y. 


Dress Goods, Foreign and Domestic, in all the latest 
Spring and Summer Styles, at lowest prices, 
Grenadines, Black and Colored, in every variety, at 


res, and Serges, Black and all the 
new shades, at 16c. 80 $100 per yar ard. 

Bourettes, Beiges, Buntin: ongees, Dentelles, and 
all other fashionable Dress Fabrics, at 12\c. to $2 


per yard, 
SILKS. 
Black, Colored, and Fancy Silks, in evi le and 
make, at 50c. and u . »f ve — 
Our Black Gros Grain Silks at $1, and our Colored 
Dress Silks in every shade at 75 cents per yard, are 
far aa od to those offered by any other house at the 


ooalen Be Suits, Sacques, Dolmans, Capes, Fichus, and 
Wraps, all styles, reat reduction. 
Send for CATA UE, free on application. 





WALLER & McSORLEY, 
245 Grand Street, near Bowery, New York. 


HONITON AND POINT LACE. 
Pattern given to every purchaser of Braids, value 

ss amount of order sent. 
me. GURNEY & CO., 711 Broadway, N. -Y. 


SOMETHING IMPORTANT. |“ 


GREAT REDUCTIONS IN PRICES 
OF RICH FRINGES, GIMPS, 
AND HEADINGS. 

Clair, — and Jetted, are now offered at 50 
cents per yard. New Grass, Crimped, and Marabout 
Trimmings, elegant in style and rich in quality. 


MILLER & GRANT, 879 Broadway, N.Y. 























AGENTS WANTED 
State and omy in the Union for Sonot- 
I 


In eve 
Fie.p's Ligutnine Strron Rirrver. Price 25c. by mail. 
Address A. G. SCHOLFIELD, Providence, R. I. 


Honiton and Point Lace Braids. 


Send 8c. for 48-page Illustrated Catalogue and Trade 
Price-List. BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker St., N. ¥. 


SALESMEN WANTED 0120 y) as sag wo bess ae Oa 








—- FREE. 
aT yy? to 


| 9552 now flake Assorted Cards, wi with name, 
| 10¢. 


Outfit 10c. Sezavy Bros., Northford, Conn. 





JOHNSON BROS. & CO, 


WHOLESALE HOUSE, 
600 & 602 Broadway. 
RETAIL HOUSE, 
34 & 36 East 14th St, 


UNION SQUARE, New York. 


Importers and Dealers in 
FRENCH MILLINERY GOODS. 
Have always on hand the very latest and 
most elegant novelties in 
FRENCH TRIMMED HATS & BONNETS. 
FRENCH FLOWERS and FEATHERS. 
GARNITURES for Bridal & Evening Wear. 

RIBBONS, SILKS, SATINS, &c. 
REAL and IMITATION LACES. 
DRESS and CLOAK TRIMMINGS, also made 
to order at short notice to match 
any material. 
LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR. 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, FANCY GOODS, &c. 


Country Orders Solicited. Samples and 
Catalogues sent on application. 


= mm SUN, & G0, 


IMPORTERS, 
Broadway, cor. 18th Street. 


LACES. 


EVERYTHING SEASONABLE AND 
DESIRABLE IN LACES AND MADE-UP 
LACE GOODS. 


We believe our present assortment of Black 














French and Spanish Laces —Torchon, Guipure, 
and Russian Laces—and the New Wash Laces 
for Muslins and Cambric Dresses unequalled 
for merit in this city. 

Our variety of these goods is very great at 
prices very low. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


BLACK CASHMERE. 


ALL-WOOL BLACK CASHMERE, 40 INCHES 
WIDE, AT 45c.; worth 70c 

ALL-WOOL BLACK CASHMERE, EXCELLENT 
cnt! AT 60c.; WORTH 85c. 

e -WOOL B oBLACK gr VERY FINE, 
AT T5c. AND ; WORTH $1 AND $1 25. 
SPLENDID ‘QUALITY AT fg AND ae 25; WORTH 
FORTY PER CENT. MO 

The above goods are a ow importation, not gen- 
erally known in this city, and for color, fineness of 
material, and weight of cloth are much superior to the 
grades generally advertised at similar prices. 

Mourning Goods in every variety. 

ag 
outs Gros Grain at 80c. ,» $1, $1 
Fine Silks at $1 50, Phe 15, ‘a: wroris $3, $8 80, $3. 
on mere Silks at $2, $2 25, $2 50 up. 

Colored Silks from $1 up, in “gy 2 shade. 

Summer Silks at 60c., 65c., T5c., very chea 

Coiored Cashmeres at all prices Pot in every sheds. 

Imported novelties in Dress Goods, in large assort- 
ment, at 5vc., » $1 up. 

CHEAP DRESS GOODS. 

Plain Dress Goods at 8c., 9c., 10c., 125¢¢., 15c., 18c., 
20c., 25c. up. 

Fancy Dress Goods at 10c., 123¢c., 15c., 20c. up to 40c. 

A GREAT JOB IN SUITS THIS WEEK. 

Good Bourette Suits at $5; worth $8. 

Fine Damasse Suits at $6 50; worth $10. 

Handsome Suits at $10; worth $14. 

Silk Trimmed Suits at'$10 50, $11, $13 50; worth 40 
per cent. more. 

Also, just opened, a splendid lot of Cambric and 
Linen Suits at very low prices. 

Grass Linen Suits hendeomely trimmed at $2 50; 
worth $3. 

Pure Linen Basques and Over-skirts at $3; worth $4. 

Also great bargains in Pique Suits. 

___Send for r Catalogues. 





kind. Specimen Copy for 10 cents. 
HOS., 102 Walker St., N.Y. 


Dr. T.FELIX GOURAUD'S 


Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier, 


Removes Pimples, Freckles, and all Skin Blemishes, 
and gives a clear, transparent complexion, while its 
naturalness of operation is such that the use of a cos- 
metic is not suspected, and is the only preparation that 
meets the wants of refined Ladies who require a harm- 
less and efficient beautifier. Invented by Dr. T. F. Gou- 
RauD, the celebrated Chemist. Sold by all Druggists. 

Mme. M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Proprietor, 

8 Bond Street, New York. 


2 Fashionable Cards, no two alike, with name, 10c. 
postpaid. GEO. L. REED & CO. ’ Nassau, N.Y 


65 Mixed Cards, with name, 10c. and stamp. 
Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. L.C.COE & CO., Bristol,Conn. 


2f QF FANCY Cards, Snowflake, Damask, Assorted in 25 
) styles, with name, 10c. Nassau Card Co. — » A 


»OOK AGENTS WANTED. Apply to 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin al 


Harper's New and Enlarged Catalogue 


WITH A COMPLETE ANALYTICAL INDEX, 


sent by mail on receipt of Nixz Cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 

















FAUT & 


Grad & Allen wts,, N.Y. 


STRAW GOODS. 


LARGEST STOCK, MOST COMPLETE ASSORT- 
MENT OF NOVELTIES IN SHAPES OF 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC MANUFACTURE IN 
THE CITY. 
LADIES’ PROMENADE HATS AND BONNETS, at 
Sc., T5c., S5c., 95c., $1 W, $1 50, $1 75. 

ENGLISH MILAN HATS, 28c., 65c., T5c., 85c., 95c. 

CHILDREN’S PAMILLA AND MANILLA HATS, 
25c., 85c., to 50c. 

LEGHORN BLOOMERS, 45c., 55c., 65, 75c., S5c., 95c., 
$1 25, $150. 

FRENCH CHIP HATS, 55c., 75c., $1 up. 

BOYS’ AND YOUTHS’ 
25c., 35c., 50c., Te. 

CROQUET, RIDING, AND SEA-SIDE HATS. 

BOYS’ BROWN CANTON HATS (trimmed), 20c. 


HATS AND CAPS, 16c., 


INFANTS’ LACE CAPS AND BONNETS, 35., 50c., 
65c. up. 


MOURNING | BONNETS. 


ORDERS EXECUTED PROMPTLY. 


FRENCH FLOWERS, 
OSTRICH FEATHERS. 


TRIMMING SILKS at 85c. per yard up. 
TRIMMING SATINS at 50c. and 75c. per yard. 


1500 CARTONS OF RIBBONS. 
All Silk Gros Grain, Finest Qualities, at 6c., 8c., 10c., 
12¢., 18¢., 15¢. 
SATIN AND GROS GRAINS at 10c., 13c., 16c., 20c., 
25c., FINEST ASSORTMENT IN THIS CITY. 





Large Stock of REAL LACES, Great Bargains. 


KID GLOVES. 


2-BUTTONS, 25c., 45c., 55c. 
2-BUTTON TREFOUSSE, $1 45. 
8-BUTTON TREFOUSSE, ¢1 65. 
OUR MONOGRAM GLOVE, 2-Buttons, 90c. ; 3-But- 
tons, $1. 


Catalogue and Price-List, 
Containing over 500 Illustrations, sent 
free on application. 

Orders by mail promptly attended to. 








EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


a ay 311: Grand St. 
56, 58, 60 


2, 64, 7 66, 6 68, & 70 Allen St. 
















Send for Price-Lists, 


aa Os 
BUFFAL 


. 





ONITON LACE PATTERNS, Best and Cheapest. 
BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker St., N N. ¥. 


EMOREST" S$ MONTHLY MAGAZINE for JU NE, 
with — rb illustrations, fine steel engravings, 
colored oil pictures, and numerous other entertaining 
features, including ‘illustrations of the Paris Exhibi- 
tion. Price 25 cents. Sold everywhere, or mailed, 
post free, on receipt of price. Address 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 17 E. 14th St., N. ¥. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, a G nvatdves 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, <1 O  eecasess 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any TWO, one year........c.ccccscesscccese 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year................ 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Franxkuin Squ ARE, New Yorx. 





HONITON AND POINT LACE BRAIDS. 


Our Braids are manufactured specially for us, and of 
pure linen. 3c. for Illustrated Catalogue and Samples 
Mme. GURNEY & CO.,711 Broadway, N.Y. 


5 LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name 13c.; or 40 in 
case 18c, Outfit 10c. DOWD & CO., Bristol,Conn, 




















SCENE IN CENTRAL 





_ [June 8, 1878, 














PARK.—AFTERNOON. 


THE ABOVE 1S NOT AN ENGLISHMAN, BUT A REAL AMERICAN IN DisGuise. 


FACETIZ. 

Baron R——, one of the gravest and most decorous 
judges on the English bench, had a brother who was a 
—— young scape-grace at school ; the youth would 
earn nothing, and was the torment of his teachers. 
Having been set a sum by one of the latter, he, after 
an undue delay, presented himself before the desk and 
held up his slate, at one corner of which appeared a 
pile of coppers. 

“ What is the meaning of this, Sir ?” said the master. 

“Oh!” cried the youth, “I’m very sorry, Sir, but I 
really can’t help it. All the morning I'ye been work- 
ing at that sum. Over and over again I’ve tried, but 
in spite of all I can do, it will not come right. . So I’ve 
made up the difference in balf-pence, and there it is on 
the slate.” 

The originality of the device disarmed the wrath of 
the pedagogue, and young R—— was dismissed with 
his coppers to his place. 

The youngster, when grown up, boasted an enormous 
pair of whiskers, of which he was very proud. Oneday 
a friend met him walking up Dame Street with one of 
these cherished bushy ornaments shaved clean off, giv- 
ing a most comical lop-sided appearance to his physi- 
ognomy. 

* Hallo, R—— !” he exclaimed, “ what has become of 
your whisker ?” 

“Lost it at play,” he replied. ‘“ Regularly cleaned 
out last night at the gaming table of every mortal 
thing I had—nothing left to wager but my whisker.” 

“ And why, man, don’t yon cut off the rest, and not 
have one side of your face lunghing at the other?” 

“I'm keeping that for to-night,” said the scamp, 
with a wink, as he passed on. 


po 

“Have you damp sheets in your house ?” asked a 
guest of a manager of a fashionable hotel, as he regis- 
tered his name. 

“No,” replied the manager, “but I'll have a pair 
dampened for you, if you wish.” 

The stranger retired. 


pe 8 Pon eae 
PAUCA VERBA. 
Rostnson (after a long whist bout at the club). “It's 
awfully late, Brown, What will you say to your wife ?” 
Brown (in a whisper). “‘Oh,I sha’n’t say much, you 
know ; ‘Good-morning, dear,’ or something o’ that 
sort. She'll say the rest.” 


a 
SUSPICIOUS, 
Mares. “So you enjoyed your walk, Kate. 
go all that distance alone ?” 
aveuter. “Oh yes, mamma, quite alone.” 
Beastiy Brorugrr. a Then how is it, Kit, you took 
out an umbrella and brought home a walking-stick ?” 
Paine, “SET Bs 


Did you 


THE CUSTOM-HOUSE IN A FIX. 

Vivier, the eccentric Frenchman, who has made it 
the business of his life to worry the custom-house in- 
spectors of all European countries, has returned to 

rance. His wont formerly was to pack a huge trunk 
full of tronsers straps—such as are worn with gaiters— 
using hydraulic pressure, if it were necessary, to cram 
five bushels into a three-bushel space; then to lure 
the inspector to open it as a suspicious package, when, 
natucalt , the contents were overset, and the whole 
force of the custom-house was occupied for hours in 
putting them back. . 

A os gheig jack-in-the-box was another device of 
his that was very successful. His latest performance 
at Boulogne is thus recounted : 

M. Vivier placed his valise and travelling sack on the 
counter. 

“ What is in this travelling sack ?” 

“ Two rattlesnakes,” said M. Vivier, meekly. 

The inspector jamped back, and said it was unneces- 
sary to open it. 

** And in this valise ?” 

a more rattlesnakes,” softly responded M. 
vier. 

The inspector knitted his brows for a moment, con- 
sulted a tariff, and replied, in an awful voice, 

“That makes five rattlesnakes. There is no duty 
on rattlesnakes unless there are six or more. Pass the 
gentleman's luggage.” 


Nor to se E.vpep.—A man may elude a disagree- 
able creditor for along while sometimes, but there’s 
one thing in this uncertain vale of tears he can’t 
dodge. When a sneeze has business with a fellow it 
always finds him at home. 





* Hark ! the angel voices humming, 
Spring is here, and Summer’s coming !” 


Wantep To Know.—What sort of implement does a 
man use when he cudgels his brains ? 


vB ie SE 
One or tut Latest Tunes Ovr—The domestic can- 
die, if you have no gas. 


NX 


Tn | 
== \ 
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ROY 


A DARWINIAN LECTURE. 


Tue Mysteries or tux Furure—The next fashion- 


able dresses and bonnets. 


conetenindiliciiaen 
Never give way to despair, for despair will never 
give way to you. 


‘Tue Liasitrry or Marriep Men—To bear the lia- 
bilities of married women. 

An unpLeasant Sort or Antrumetio— Division 
among families. 


A French cynic defines a physician as an unfortunate 
gentleman who is expected every day to perform a 
miracle—to reconcile health with intemperance. 


—— 

EYE SUPPOSE 80! 
Op Woman. “ What a lot o’ eyes these taters have 
ot!” 


Our Man. “I specs they’s extra, 80 as to look arter 
the Colorado beetle.” 


———_>———— 
SCENE AT THEATRE MATINEE. 


GentLeMan (to lady). ‘1 fear there will be a rush, 
and we sha’n’t get in.” 

Lapy. “ Not get in! whatdo you mean? There are 
very few matinées where I ever failed to get in, with 
perseverance and—this big shaw] pin!” 


—_ 
THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 
Gent (literary conversation). ‘‘ After all, I prefer the 
Vicar of Wakefield.” 
Lapy. ‘Dear me, you surprise me. I never read re- 
ligious books.” : 


RECENT SCIENTIFIC IMPROVEMENTS. 


Mistress. “You needn’t be so frightened, Maria, 
It’s only the phonograph.” 

Magia. “ Lor’, mum! I thought it was a sewing- 
machine. And 1 only just touched the handle, and it 
said, ‘What the divil are you about?’ just like the 
very moral of master.” 


———_—>———— 
A LAND-LUBBER'S LOG. 


April 1st. The captain tells me that this time last 
year he took in the foremast and gammoned the bow- 
per I suppose he thinks that a joke, but I can't 


see it. 

2d. The boatswain is an idiot! He asked me wheth- 
er I knew how to point a rope; and when I took one 
up and mages it at him he burst out laughing. 

8d. The captain is a comical chap. e told me 
that though the weather was so rough, his old girl 
wore well, and never missed stays. What does it mat- 
ter to me how his wife w or what she wears? I 
only wish she wasn’t on boa’ She's always making 


‘aun Ts. 

4th, We fave lost the bill of one of the anchors. I 
can’t understand why they should make such a fuss 
about it, unless it was receipted, and if it was, why 
didn’t the owners file it ? 

5th. The second mate wants to make me believe that 
the ship is haunted, He says that he saw a pall on the 
windlass to-night, and a shroud and a pair of dead 
eyes when he looked over the side yesterday. 

6th. I asked the sail-maker what he was about, and 
he told me that he was gol ng to make a pudding. Just 
as if I didn’t know that that was the cook’s business ! 

ith, The second mate still — at me. He says 
that if I go down into the hold I shall see the dead 
rising ! 

8th. The captain is not so fond of his wife as I 
thought he was. I heard him say that the old girl sad- 
ly wanted a good lacing, and that she should have one 
as soon as he got her home. 

9th. Sails tells me that the old gin is very extrava- 
gaunt. She has ear-rings made of clew-garnets. Those 
are far more valuable than ones, he says. 

10th. The boatswain tells me that the captain has a 
coach and a sig on board. What can he want with 
them at sea? But perhaps he has taken them out to 





sell. 

1ith. The captain was talking about the old girl's 
being too deep-waisted. I shouldn’t have thought 
she'd got a waist at all. 

12th, I learn from Chips that our craft is a beauty 
for saving trouble. She can I posse herself famously. 

13th. An awful storm. Of course we all felt very 
solemn, and it was not kind of the captain to say that 
he was afraid we were canting. 

14th. Great consternation among the passengers. 
‘The captain plainly told us that he was going to put a 
traveller over the outer end of the new jib-boom. Shall 
we have to cast lote? Why should not one of the 
crew be sacrificed instead? It is their duty, not ours, 
to brave the perils of the deep. 
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RAPID TRANSIT IN MANY FORMS. 
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